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Canco  Publishes  92-Page 

Canned  Food  Manual" 

for  the  ARMY 


WITH  CANNKi)  FOODS  <I(‘stine<I  to  |»Iay 
iiiievrr-iiHTFasinjiiuirl  in  tlie  foed- 
in^nroiir  ariiu‘(l  l'om*s,  many  tliousainls 
of  soldiers  iinfainiliar  with  eanned  foods 
will  he  ealh‘d  upon  to  hny,  hainllc, 
store,  and  eook  these  prodnets. 

To  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
im{)ortant  duties,  Ameriean  Can  Com- 
|tanv,  with  the  eo-operation  of  the 
(^Quartermaster  Corps,  has  eomi)let(“d 
a  carefully  prepared,  comprehensive 
'’Canned  Food  Manual”. 


It's  a  virtual  encyclopedia  of  helpful 
information  about  canned  foods.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  eanned,  <:i\  es 
their  nutritive  values  and  common  uses, 
descrih»‘s  the  best  methods  of  handlitig 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  book  was  demonstrated  by  a 
retjuest  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  «‘«>pies  be  printed  to  pro- 
vi<le  eai  b  M  ess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Ollicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu- 
larlv  proud  of  this  mwv  and  itnportant 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


L 


AMERICAN  CAN 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW 


COMPANY 

YORK,  N.  Y. 


So  long  as  American  youth  has  initia¬ 
tive  .  .  so  long  as  he  dreams  o^  the 
future  ...  so  long  as  he  believes  in  himself 
and  in  his  country,  we*ve  got  something 
big  and  wonderful  to  fight  for.  Today  the 
great  Heelcin  factories  andf  organization  are 


united  to  guarantee  that  day  ...  to  do  our 
part  to  win  the  war.  If  we  can  serve  you,  do 
not  hesitate  to  ask  us.  There  can  be  no 
obligation  between  patriots.  In  the  mean- 
time—Look  Ahead.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN 
COMPANY,  GNCINNATI,  OHIO. 


*^EEPS 

Better 


HEEKIN 

PLUS  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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THE  Hamachek  Revolvins  Ensilage  Distributor  is  a 
"  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea  vines 
corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three 
times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily  change  the 
incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  position.  In  this 
way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged  just  where  it  is  needed 
and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or  fill  a  silo 
better  then  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the 
aid  of  the  Distributor. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 


FRANK 

AMACH  E 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


WlAOM-  MUS 

Offers  capa- 

city  in  smallest  floor 
space.  Will  not  crush 
damage  peas. 
\  ^  Economical  in  steam; 

*  requires  little  power. 
Sanitary;  easy  to  keep 
jr  clean.  All-steel  weld- 

•B  ed  type  construction. 

MAIL  COUPON  for  Free  Catalog,  Modern  Canning  Machinery 


'  -  (Spragifo-Solli  Division) 

ILLINOIS 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send:  Full  Details  Re: _ 

[]  Your  General  Catalog 


Attention  of:_ 
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GOVERNMENT  NEEDS  COME 

But  CANNING  MACHINERY  is  Vital  Too 


War  production  must  have  first  call  on  all 
manufacturing  facilities.  But  we  are  not  neglect¬ 
ing  your  Canning  Machinery  Needs — equally 
important  for  Victory.  You  can  help  in  this  dual 
program.  Look  ahead;  check  your  canning 
machinery  needs  for  next  year,  and  place 
orders  well  in  advance;  right  now  if  possible — 
to  assure  delivery  early  in  1943. 


PEA  CANNERS 


With  this  machine  one 
man  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  large 
stack  or  fill  a  silo. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  1^ 
GRADER  &  WASHER 


(Reprints  of  this  advertisement  are  available  for  posting  up  around  your  plant.  Simply  write  Continental  Can  Co.,  100  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.C.) 
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Q Being  generous  may  he^p  only  >was|es 

«>>»"  1  onaersterilization 


CM  causes  waste  oo 

T.  be  ‘«"9V  qeoMy  ="«) 
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■■  The  bes*  woY  '•>  ""T  u„°tom  «'■  '«P«' 


PRODUCING  the  tremendous  amounts  of  canned  food  so 
necessary  today  calls  for  all  the  skill  and  energy  the 
canning  industry  possesses.  To  do  this  job  effectively,  waste 
and  spoilage  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Every  can  must 
be  made  to  count  in  the  final  score. 

There's  only  one  sure  way — watch  your  operations  con¬ 
stantly — handle  your  pack  carefully! 


^UES  FOR  ^AREFUl  ^ANNERS 

I  •  Check  your  filler  constantly — over  or  under¬ 
filling  encourages  spoilage. 

2*  Watch  your  cooling  operations — under¬ 
cooling  reduces  quality,  over-cooling 
causes  external  corrosion. 

3.  Exhaust  retorts  properly — insufficient  ex¬ 
hausting  may  cause  corrosion  and  spoilage. 

4*  Keep  closing  machines  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  well  greased  and  oiled. 

5*  Warehouse  finished  product  properly,  in¬ 
spect  stacks  frequently. 

6*  See  that  retort  thermometer  and  gauges 
register  accurately,  watch  your  timing. 

7«  Store  your  equipment  repair  parts  care¬ 
fully,  coat  with  a  film  of  oil  or  grease. 

8*  Know  your  cooling  water — proper  chemi¬ 
cal  treatment  may  curb  excessive  can 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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EDITORIALS 


SAVE  A  DAY  FOR  VICTORY — Six  high  officials 
charged  with  increasing  American  war  production 
have  appealed  to  War  Production  Drive  Commit¬ 
tees  to  keep  the  American  workman  fit  and  healthy  to 
save  man  hours  for  victory. 

The  appeal  was  signed  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  War  Production  Board;  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission;  Robert 
P.  Patterson,  Under  Secretary  of  War;  James  V.  For- 
restal.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  E.  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  and  E.  S.  Land,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Their  joint  statement  was  sent  to  each  labor-man¬ 
agement  committee  in  the  more  than  800  plants  which 
are  participating  in  the  War  Production  Drive,  but  it 
applies  to  all  industries.  The  text  follows: 

Sick  and  injured  war  production  workers  lost 
6,000,000  work-daysr  evei'y  month. 

We  must  save  as  many  of  those  lost  days  as  we 
possibly  can  for  the  Production  Drive. 

Only  healthy  workers  can  put  into  the  drive 
what  it  takes — vigor,  staying-power  and  the  will 
'o  win. 

It  is  your  job  to  fight  sickness  and  accidents. 
See  to  it  that  every  medical  and  engineering  means 
'  f  prevention  is  provided  in  your  plant.  Make  it 
healthful  working  place. 

Help  the  men  and  women  in  your  plant  to  keep 
lemselves'  healthy  and  on  the  job.  You  can  do 
ns  by  training  them  in  health  conservation  and 
J’ety  as  carefully  as  you  train  them  in  efficiency. 
Use  your  infiuence  to  see  that  your  community 
s  an  active  public  health  department;  enough 
ctors,  nurses  and  hospital  beds  to  care  for  your 
)rkers  and  their  families.  Your  Federal  and 
ate  governments  are  doing  their  part.  Make 
re  your  community  does  its  part. 

If  your  plant  isr  not  already  conducting  a  sound 
dustrial  hygiene  program,  write  to  the  United 
ates  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C., 
r  advice.  Do  it  today.  You  can  boost  produc¬ 


tion,  save  time  and  lives  if  you  start  now.  Save  a 

day  for  Victory. 

The  committees  were  urged  to  post  the  text,  in  large 
letters,  on  bulletin  boards  and  to  reprint  it  in  plant 
newspapers. 

TIME,  THE  GREAT  HEALER — As  we  have  pointed 
out  many  times  before,  the  canning  industry  is 
sitting  pretty  in  these  times  when  other  industries 
seem  to  think  that  the  sole  purpose  of  all  rulings  or 
regulations  is  to  pester  them,  if  not  actually  to  drive 
them  out  of  business.  Of  course  it  largely  depends 
upon  one’s  attitude  towards  the  Government  and  the 
war :  if  your  whole  soul  it  attuned  to  winning  this  war, 
you  may  not  like  some  of  the  things  that  are  done  or 
proposed,  but  your  good  judgment  prompts  you  that 
these  must  be  done  only  because  necessary,  and,  that 
being  so,  you’ll  take  the  inconvenience  and  plunge  in 
all  the  harder;  but  if  you  are  crusted  with  animosity 
and  hatred  for  the  entire  Administration  and  all  its 
bureaus  and  their  every  action,  everything  becomes 
tainted  with  that  hate,  and  you  are  kept  in  a  frenzy  of 
unhappiness.  These  latter  are  not  to  be  charged  with 
disloyalty;  they’d  fight  and  die  for  their  country  as 
quickly  as  anyone  else,  but  they  need  a  good  big  dose 
of  bromo  to  sweeten  up  their  spirits  as  well  as  their 
stomaches.  “War  is  hell’’  Sherman  said,  and  he  meant 
hell  on  earth,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  to  inflict  that 
curse  on  onesself  than  this  latter  condition.  So,  for 
their  own  sakes  they  ought  to  admit  to  themselves 
that  while  they  could  do  the  job  so  very  much  better, 
still  since  we  must  win  this  war  or  loose  everything, 
we  better  decide  to  go  along  wholeheartedly,  and 
through  word  and  act  give  the  best  in  them.  Don’t 
fall  for  that  enemy  propaganda  that  you  have  a  right 
to  object,  to  speak  out  your  objections,  and  to  work 
for  what  you  want,  even  if  at  variance  with  the 
country’s  war  plans.  Democracy  is  on  trial,  and  unless 
it  can  show  complete  harmony  and  unity  it  will  fail! 
How  could  it  do  anything  else  if  every  one  of  us 
insisted  upon  having  his  own  individual  way?  That 
would  produce  anarchy,  exactly  what  our  enemies  want. 
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for  then  we  would  fall  easy  victims  to  them — and  we  regions,  but  it  is  said  that  they  are  only  partially  filled, 


would  deserve  to. 

During  war  we  must  surrender  our  individual  rights, 
just  as  the  soldier  does,  and  accept  the  leadership  of 
our  superiors.  Let’s  fight  our  enemies,  not  fight  among 
ourselves. 

Why  do  we  say  that?  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  going 
the  rounds  that  after  this  war  our  country  will  go  into 
an  economic  revolution,  that  labor  will  assume  a  dicta¬ 
torship,  etc.,  etc.  Such  can  only  be  the  case  if  we 
ourselves  make  the  conditions  by  such  disloyal  actions 
as  indicated  above. 

To  assuage  your  worries:  note  that  about  every 
eruption  against  rulings  which  at  first  seemed  to  be 
ruinous,  has  simmered  out  and  disappeared  as  the 
reality  proved  to  be  better  than  the  fear.  Time  is  a 
great  healer.  Hold  your  punch,  wait  before  kicking — 
maybe  they  are  right  after  all.  Anyway,  you  know 
they  are  doing  their  best! 

THE  LABOR  FRONT — War  Manpower  Commision 
Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt,  was  requested  June  9th,  in 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commission’s  Labor-Man¬ 
agement  Policy  Committee  to  “impress  upon  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  provide  means  for  the  harvesting  of  food 
and  other  agricultural  production  for  our  armed  forces, 
our  allies  and  our  civilian  population.’’ 

The  Committee’s  resolution  stated  that  if  such  ap¬ 
propriations  are  not  promptly  provided.  President 
Roosevelt  should  be  requested  to  allocate  the  necessary 
money  out  of  his  emergency  funds. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  first  formal  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  which  is  composed  of  seven  labor 
leaders  and  seven  management  leaders.  The  commit¬ 
tee  discussed  various  policies  on  which  the  Manpower 
Commission  is  preparing  to  issue  directives. 

The  farm  labor  resolution  asserted  that  “the  inability 
of  existing  Government  agencies  to  recruit  and  place 
agricultural  labor  in  an  orderly  manner  is  resulting  in 
the  proposal  of  plans  for  the  importation  of  alien  labor 
by  private  contractors.’’ 

The  two  operating  agencies  functioning  in  recruit¬ 
ment  and  placement  of  agricultural  workers  are  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

Discussion  brought  out  that  this  year’s  farm  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  considerable  increase  in  production  of 
many  foods  and  fibers,  the  cultivation  and  harvesting 
of  which  will  require  many  more  farm  workers  than 
are  now  available  in  some  agricultural  areas. 

Reports  indicate  that  California’s  cherry  crop  will  be 
partly  wasted  not  only  because  of  lack  of  tin  but  on 
account  of  labor.  Numerous  reports  of  difficulties  in 
harvesting  early  berry  crops  on  account  of  labor  are 
reaching  Washington. 

Transient  Labor  Camps  are  being  set  up  in  most 
sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  heavy  canning 


in  fact  only  a  small  portion  used.  Generally  this  is 
blamed  upon  lack  of  transportation,  but  it  is  more  likely 
due  to  better  employment  in  war  production  plants. 

As  a  war  effort  women  are  working  in  the  fields,  and 
will  work  in  the  canneries;  and  the  number  of  school 
boys  and  girls  of  the  higher  classes  taking  up  this  war¬ 
time-duty  is  most  encouraging,  and  praiseworthy.  Can- 
ners  everywhere  should  make  every  effort  to  assist 
in  securing  the  needed  help,  and  not  wait  for  it  to  come 
to  the  canneries.  In  some  sections  excellent  results 
are  being  obtained,  and  the  labor  is  well  worth  while, 
far  superior  to  the  usual  “transient,’’  as  you  can  easily 
guess.  Get  out  and  help  get  the  help  you  need;  that 
is  part  of  your  job. 

FARM  WOMEN  ARE  WAR  WORKERS— (Radio 
talk  by  Secretary  Wickard,  broadcast  June  5,  on 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour.)  Continuing  his 
series  of  Friday  broadcasts  on  general  theme  of 
“Farming  in  Wartime,’’  Secretary  Wickard  referred 
to  many  queries  from  farm  families  asking  what 
their  daughters  ought  to  do  to  help  in  the  war.  “We 
tell  them  that  there’s  plenty  of  war  work  right  on 
the  farm.”  He  commended  plans  for  getting  groups 
of  city  women  and  high  school  boys  and  girls  to  help 
out  on  farms,  but  said  that  “for  getting  most  of  the 
steady,  day-to-day  work  done,  farm  families  will 
have  to  depend  on  themselves.”  On  top  of  the  already 
busy  schedule  of  the  farm  homemaker,  he  pointed 
out  that  farm  families  will  have  to  look  to  women 
for  more  help  in  dairying  and  in  the  fields.  “The 
women  who  live  on  farms  know  a  lot  more  about 
crops  and  farm  animals  and  farm  machinery  than 
people  brought  up  in  cities.”  Another  thing  that’s 
up  to  the  women,  he  said,  is  matter  of  morale — hold¬ 
ing  family  together  and  keeping  everyone  cheerful  in 
spite  of  difficulties.  On  farm  it’s  just  one  more  job 
for  housewife,  he  said.  In  conclusion.  Secretary 
Wickard  said:  “I  realize  what  hard  work  and  impor¬ 
tant  work  farm  women  are  being  called  upon  to  do, 
and  I  admire  the  spirit  and  self  reliance  you  have 
shown  in  taking  on  your  new  responsibilities.”  He 
invited  listeners  to  write  in  about  their  individui  1 
problems  and  pass  along  ways  of  getting  exti  i 
jobs  done. 


Calendar  Of  Events 


JUNE  15,  1942 — Summer  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Associatk  ., 
Lakewood  near  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meeting,  Institute  of  Fc  3 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

JUNE  24,  1942 — Annual  Mid-year  Meeting,  National  Picl  e 
Packers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AUGUST  3-8,  1942 — Fifth  Annual  Mold  Count  School,  Gene  a 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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EASTERN-GROWN  PEACHES  FOR  CANNING 

Varietal  Suitability  and  Methods  of  Handling 

by  JOSEPH  S.  CALDWELL 

Senior  Physiologist  Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Maryland 


Peaches  of  the  melting-fleshed  free¬ 
stone  types  grown  primarily  for  the 
fresh  market  are  very  extensively  used 
by  housewives  for  home  canning,  and 
considerable  quantities  are  also  packed 
by  commercial  canneries.  In  contrast  to 
the  production  of  canned  peaches  of  the 
firm-fleshed  clingstone  types,  which  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  California, 
commercial  canning  of  freestone  peaches 
is  widely  distributed  over  the  United 
States.  California  is  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducer,  packing  1,133,717  cases  in  1940 
and  very  nearly  doubling  that  quantity 
in  1941.  In  1940  packing  of  freestone 
peaches  was  reported  to  the  National 
Canners’  Association  by  77  canneries 
located  in  21  States  other  than  California. 
Nine  of  these  were  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States,  15  in  the  South  Atlantic,  15  in 
North  Central,  6  in  South  Central,  and  32 
in  the  Western  division  exclusive  of 
California.'  The  quantities  packed  by 
most  of  these  canneries  were  compara¬ 
tively  small,  totaling  555,438  cases  in 
1940,  but  this  total  has  been  reached  by 
progressive  yearly  increases  since  1934, 
when  the  pack  for  all  States  exclusive  of 
California  was  195,884  cases. 

This  progressive  increase  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  canned  freestone  peaches  indicates 
that  the  product  is  being  received  with 
favor  by  increasing  numbers  of  con- 
suiters.  The  result  has  been  an  awaken¬ 
ing  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both  can¬ 
nery  and  growers  in  the  potential  value 
of  he  various  dessert  and  fresh-market 
va  eties  of  peaches  as  material  for  can- 
ni’  Canners  are  interested  in  finding 
th  e  varieties  that  will  yield  products 
of  igher  quality  and  greater  consumer 
ap  al,  while  the  interest  of  growers 
ce  rs  in  the  possibilities  for  increased 
oil  ts  for  fruit  through  use  by  canners 
ai'  preservers.  There  is  also  a  necessity 
fo  Preserving  in  form  for  subsequent 
L’s  all  perishable  foodstuffs  in  excess 
of  imediate  needs. 

lumber  of  studies  of  the  canning  of 
fri  .one  peaches  have  been  published. 
So  of  these  deal  primarily  with  the 
tci  ical  phases  of  the  canning  process 
wi  minor  attention  to  the  varieties 
us  others  are  concerned  with  varietal 
su  lility  but  deal  with  only  a  small 

‘  ‘ribution  of  these  canneries  by  States  was 

iws :  New  York  7,  Massachusetts  and  New 
J®"  1  each,  Maryland  2,  South  Carolina  4, 

G®'  8,  Florida  1,  Michigan  9,  Illinois  and 

In(’  a  2  each,  Iowa  and  Missouri  1  each,  Ten- 
n®^  2,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 

Loi  ina  1  each,  Colorado  2,  Utah  7,  Oregon  13, 
and  ashington  10. 


number  of  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
now  no  longer  in  demand  as  fresh  fruit 
and  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Fairly  comprehensive  studies  of 
varietal  suitability  for  canning,  freezing, 
and  preserving  have  been  carried  on  by 
workers  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,"  employing  groups  of 
varieties  ranging  from  50  to  70  in  num¬ 
ber,  but  a  considerable  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  introduced  since  these 
studies  were  made.  Many  of  the  new 
varieties,  along  with  older  ones,  have 
been  employed  in  more  recent  studies 
carried  on  at  the  Washington  and  South 
Carolina  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations. 

This  report  brings  together  all  exist¬ 
ing  information  in  regard  to  suitability 
for  canning  purposes  for  most  freestone 
peaches  grown  in  the  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
discusses  the  relation  of  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity  or  degree  of  ripeness  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  characters  giving  free¬ 
stone  peaches  high  dessert  quality  and 
desirability  and  appeal  to  consumers,  and 
the  methods  which  must  be  employed  in 
harvesting  and  handling  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  these  desirable  characters  in  great¬ 
est  degree.  Special  effort  has  been  made 
to  include  the  more  recent  introductions 
along  with  older  varieties,  but  a  number 
of  such  varieties  have  to  be  omitted  be¬ 
cause  no  information  as  to  their  canning 
qualities  is  at  present  available. 

Factors  Determining  Desirable  Quality  in 
Canned  Freestone  Peaches 

The  factors  that  determine  desirable 
quality  in  canned  freestone  peaches  are 
the  same  as  those  that  give  the  fresh 
fruit  its  appeal  to  consumers.  They  are 
an  agreeable  balance  between  sugar, 
acidity,  and  astringent  substances,  pro¬ 
nounced  and  attractive  “peach”  flavor 
and  aroma,  moderately  firm  yet  melting 
flesh  without  excessive  fiber  or  stringi¬ 
ness,  and  attractive  color.  Variations  in 
amount  and  intensity  of  these  various 
basic  factors  from  variety  to  variety  are 


Results  of  these  studies  have  been  published  in 
U.  S.  Department  of  ARrieulture  Technical  Bulle¬ 
tin  196,  The  Canning  Quality  of  Certain  Com¬ 
mercially  Important  Eastern  Peaches,  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Circular  37.5,  Varietal 
Suitability  of  Peaches  for  Preserve  Making  and 
Factors  Affecting  the  Quality  of  the  Product ;  and 
in  journal  articles.  The  Comparative  Canning 
Quality  of  Some  Varieties  of  Peaches  Grown  in 
the  East  (The  Canner,  vol.  85,  Nos.  6  and  7, 
July,  1937)  and  Varietal  Adaptability  of  Peaches 
to  Freezing  in  Small  Consumer  Packages  (Fruit 
Prod.  Journal,  vol.  12,  No.  12,  1933). 


responsible  for  their  differences  in  des¬ 
sert  quality  in  the  fresh  condition.  The 
canner  desiring  to  make  a  high-grade 
product  must  select  from  the  varieties 
available  those  that  possess  these  desir¬ 
able  characteristics  in  the  highest  degree, 
must  harvest  the  material  chosen  at  the 
point  in  its  development  at  which  all 
these  characters  are  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  maximum,  and  must  preserve  it 
without  losing  or  seriously  decreasing 
any  of  them.  This  will  necessarily  result 
in  a  product  very  different  from  that 
made  from  clingstone  varieties  because 
of  wide  differences  in  inherent  character¬ 
istics  of  the  two  types  of  fruit.  The 
canning  clingstones  are  approximately 
globular  in  shape,  have  firm,  nonmelting 
flesh  which  does  not  disintegrate  in 
ripening  or  in  processing,  and  have  little 
or  no  red  pigment  in  the  flesh  or  about 
the  stone.  The  pieces  of  the  canned 
fruit  are  consequently  uniformly  yellow, 
symmetrical,  intact  without  flattening  or 
stringless,  and  require  cutting  or  crush¬ 
ing  between  the  teeth,  and  the  sirup  is 
free  of  floating  shreds  or  excessive 
cloudiness.  Canned  freestone  peaches  are 
much  less  firm,  and  pieces  may  be  some¬ 
what  flattened  and  ragged,  but  have  out¬ 
standing  aroma  and  flavor.  In  order  to 
make  a  comparably  firm  product  from 
the  freestone  varieties  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pack  the  fruit  in  immature  or 
herd-ripe  condition,  when  it  is  so  lacking 
in  palatability  and  flavor  as  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  unappealing  or  scarcely  edible. 
Unfortunately,  such  material  has  been 
packed  in  the  past  and  has  reacted 
very  unfavorably  upon  canned  freestone 
peaches  generally.  Success  in  canning 
freestone  peaches  is  not  to  be  reached 
by  attempting  to  imitate  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cling  fruit,  but  by  capi¬ 
talizing  the  distinctive  and  appealing  fla¬ 
vor  and  aroma  of  the  dessert  peach  by 
retaining  them  in  the  canned  product. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  harvest 
and  pack  the  fruit  at  a  very  definite 
stage  in  the  ripening  process.  This  is 
a  matter  of  outstanding  importance, 
since  stage  of  ripeness  is  the  dominant 
factor  determining  the  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  obtained  from  a  lot  of  material 
of  a  given  variety.  This  will  be  evident 
from  consideration  of  the  changes  that 
occur  in  the  course  of  ripening. 

Changes  Occurring  in  the  Course  of  Ripening 

The  flesh  of  the  unripe  peach  is  hard, 
pab  greenish  yellow  or  greenish  white 
in  color,  devoid  of  flavor  and  aroma. 
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rather  acid  and  astringent  and  generally 
disagreeably  harsh  and  bitter  to  taste. 

In  ripening,  acidity  and  astringency  pro¬ 
gressively  decrease,  bitterness  and  harsh¬ 
ness  disappear,  the  greenish  tint  of  the 
flesh  fades,  and  the  yellow  of  yellow- 
fleshed  varieties  or  the  ivory  to  cream 
white  of  white-fleshed  ones  deepens  in 
intensity.  Total  sugars  and  total  solids 
are  being  increased  by  transfer  of  sugars 
from  the  leaves  into  the  fruit,  and  con¬ 
version  of  protopectin  into  soluble  pectin 
is  reducing  the  thickness  of  cell  walls 
and  resulting  in  progressive  softening 
of  the  flesh.  Characteristic  odor  and 
flavor  begin  to  develop  and  pi'ogressive- 
ly  become  more  intense  as  the  fruit 
passes  through  ripeness  into  soft  ripe¬ 
ness  and  break-down.  The  result  of 
these  changes  is  the  conversion  of  the 
fruit  within  a  period  of  6  to  10  days 
from  the  hard,  unpalatable  condition  to 
the  fragrant,  sweet,  and  agreeably  fla¬ 
vored,  melting-textured  condition  known 
as  eating  ripeness,  and  a  few  days  later, 
to  soft  or  “dead”  ripeness.  Sugar  content 
and  appeal  to  the  palate  usually  increase 
as  long  as  the  fruit  remains  attached 
to  the  tree,  but  softening  and  breaking 
down  of  the  flesh  are  also  progressive, 
and  dead-ripe  fruit  cannot  be  harvested 
and  prepared  for  use  without  crushing, 
or  processed  without  losing  shape  and 
falling  to  pieces. 

The  Optimum  Condition  for  Canning 

The  freestone  peach  is  in  optimum 
condition  for  canning  for  a  very  short 
period — not  more  than  2  or  3  days  in 
any  individual  fruit  during  which  it  it 
still  Arm  enough  to  keep  its  form  in  proc¬ 
essing  but  has  developed  nearly  maxi¬ 
mum  sweetness  and  appealing  flavor. 
This  condition  is  reached  4  to  5  days 
after  the  stage  at  which  fruit  is  usually 
picked  for  rail  shipment  to  distant  mar¬ 
kets,  2  to  3  days  after  it  would  be  har¬ 
vested  for  nearby  markets,  or  24  hours 
before  most  persons  would  term  the  fruit 
“prime  eating  ripe.”  If  packed  prior  to 
this  stage,  the  fruit  will  be  firm  but  pale 
in  color  and  deficient  in  flavor;  if  packed 
after  this  stage  has  been  passed,  it  will 
have  high,  appealing  flavor  but  the  pieces 
may  be  ragged  and  unattractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  liquor  more  or  less 
cloudy.  The  discussion  of  comparative 
suitability  for  canning  and  of  quality  of 
canned  product  in  this  article  is  ba.sed 
upon  studies  and  comparisons  of  material 
canned  at  this  optimum  stage  of  ripeness. 
In  the  case  of  many  or  most  of  the  varie¬ 
ties,  material  harvested  and  packed  at 
various  earlier  and  later  stages  has  also 
been  carefully  studied,  with  the  result 
that  the  definition  of  optimum  canning 
ripeness  just  given  has  been  found  to 
hold  for  freestone  peaches  generally,  re¬ 
gardless  of  variety,  as  that  which  will 
give  a  product  of  the  finest  quality  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  from  the  variety  being 
used. 

Methods  of  Handling  Fruit  Intended  for 
Canning 

Highest  dessert  quality  and  fullest, 
most  appealing  flavor  of  the  product  are 


obtained  when  fruit  is  allowed  to  reach 
the  canning  stage  of  maturity  on  the  tree 
and  is  then  harvested  and  immediately 
canned.  There  are  admittedly  a  good 
many  practical  difficulties  connected  with 
this  method  of  operation.  Fruit  at  this 
stage  of  ripeness  cannot  be  handled  by 
the  methods  usually  employed  in  harvest¬ 
ing  for  distant  markets  without  excessive 
loss  from  bruising  and  crushing.  This 
loss  may  be  very  materially  reduced  by 
employing  shallow,  small-capacity  pick¬ 
ing  containers  and  field  boxes  and  filling 
them  less  than  level  full  so  that  the  fruit 
will  not  be  crushed  when  they  are 
stacked,  by  training  pickers  to  handle 
and  empty  fruit  more  gently,  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  shed  or  shelter  for  protecting  fruit 
from  the  sun  while  awaiting  use  at  the 
cannery,  and  by  introducing  all  other 
measures  that  will  secure  gentler,  more 
considerate  handling.  Picking  costs  will 
necessarily  be  greater  because  the  trees 
must  be  gone  over  more  frequently.  The 
supply  of  fruit  will  fluctuate  from  day 
to  day  with  weather  conditions  and  a 
day  or  two  of  rain  will  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  entirely  and  will  be  followed  by 
an  oversupply  of  fruit,  much  of  it  over¬ 
ripe  and  waterlogged,  on  the  next  sun¬ 
shiny  day. 

As  a  means  of  reducing  losses  due  to 
overripening  and  of  securing  better  con¬ 
trol  over  the  day-to-day  supply  of  fruit 
for  canning,  recommendation  has  been 
made  by  some  investigators  that  the  fruit 
be  picked  somewhat  short  of  canning 
ripeness  and  the  ripening  completed  in 
common  storage.  The  stage  chosen  for 
picking  is  such  that  the  green  color  of 
the  skin  has  disappeared,  leaving  it  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  flesh  has  perceptibly  soft¬ 
ened  but  will  withstand  moderate 
pressure  and  careful  handling  without 
bruising  or  crushing.  It  is  obvious  that 
rigid  control  over  the  picking  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  fruit  at  a  uniform  stage 
of  maturity.  This  method  of  handling 
has  not  received  extensive  practical  tests 
under  Eastern  conditions,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experimental  studies  indicate 
that  it  should  be  employed  only  with 
conservatism  and  caution.  When  pre¬ 
vailing  air  temperatures  are  high,  with 
a  daily  mean  of  75°  to  80°  F.,  fruit  har¬ 
vested  while  still  firm  but  after  soften¬ 
ing  has  begun  continues  to  soften  some¬ 
what  more  rapidly  than  check  lots  left  on 
trees'’  ‘  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  peel, 
and  is  lacking  in  fullness  and  richness  of 
flavor.  With  lower  prevailing  air  tem- 
p2ratures,  softening  in  common  storage 
proceeds  more  slowly  but  is  still  rapid 
enough  to  limit  the  periods  for  which  at¬ 
tempts  should  be  made  to  hold  fruit 
under  practical  working  conditions  to  1 
or  2  days.  Pushing  the  picking  farther 
back  toward  the  shipping-ripe  stage  will 
result  in  great  difficulty  in  peeling,  poor 
color,  deficient  flavor,  and  a  decidedly 
mediocre  product. 

When  cold  storage  is  available,  it  is 
possible  to  harvest  fruit  1  or  2  days 
short  of  prime  canning  condition,  plac¬ 
ing  it  promptly  in  storage  at  32°  F.,  to 
arrest  the  ripening  process,  holding  it 


at  temperature  for  a  few  days  to  2 
weeks,  then  removing  it  to  common  stor¬ 
age  in  an  open  room  to  ripen  for  can¬ 
ning.*  Experimental  lots  of  fruit  so 
treated  gave  no  difficulty  in  peeling  and 
were  satisfactory  in  appearance  and  tex¬ 
ture  but  slightly  deficient  in  flavor. 
Attempts  to  lengthen  the  period  in  cold 
storage  beyond  the  limits  mentioned  re¬ 
sulted  in  progressive  decline  in  flavor 
and  quality  of  the  canned  product.  Since 
employment  of  cold  storage,  where  avail¬ 
able,  will  considerably  increase  the  cost 
of  handling  it  will  generally  be  used  only 
for  extending  the  length  of  the  peach 
canning  season,  or  handling  a  temporary 
excess  of  fruit  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
cannery. 

PEELING  —  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  actual  canning 
process,  but  it  is  considered  very  essen¬ 
tial  to  state  one  or  two  modifications  of 
prevailing  methods  for  preparing  cling¬ 
stone  peaches  for  canning  which  must  be 
adopted  in  working  with  freestones  in 
order  to  produce  a  pack  of  most  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance.  The  method  generally 
em.ployed  in  peeling  clingstones,  namely 
that  of  agitating  the  previously  halved 
and  stoned  fruit  in  a  revolving  drum  or 
“squirrel  cage,”  first  in  a  tank  of  dilute 
boiling  lye  (sodium  hydroxide)  solution 
and  subsequently  in  one  of  water,  is  far 
too  drastic  to  be  employed  with  tree-ripe 
freestones,  as  the  fruit  is  softened  by 
the  boiling  lye  and  crushed  by  tumbling 
and  pressure  in  the  rotating  drum.  It 
is  possible  to  use  two  gentler  methods, 
both  of  which  avoid  softening  and  crush¬ 
ing  or  shredding  the  fruit.  In  one,  the 
fruit  is  placed  as  it  is  halved  and  stoned 
in  slat  crates  or  baskets;  as  these  are 
filled  they  are  immersed  for  45  to  90 
seconds  in  a  tank  of  7  to  10  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  commercial  concentrated  lye  heat¬ 
ed  to  135°  to  145°  F.,  gently  agitated 
during  the  immersion,  then  transferred 
to  a  tank  of  constantly  running  cold 
water,  and  again  gently  agitated.  The 
loosened  skins  will  separate  and  float  off 
in  the  overflow,  and  much  of  the  red  pig¬ 
ment  lining  the  stone  cavity  will  be  la- 
moved  by  the  treatment.  Washing  shoi  Id 
be  completed  by  placing  the  fruit  um  ar 
strong  sprays  of  water  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  lye  and  lye-softened  fle  h, 
as  the  latter  will  become  brown  in  le 
canned  product.  In  the  other  meth  d, 
employed  by  some  northwestern  canm  s, 
the  halved  and  stoned  fruits  are  pla  id 
side  by  side,  stone  cavity  down,  on  tr  vs 
of  non-resinous  wood  or  a  fabric  belt  i  id 
subjected  to  sprays  of  live  steam  fo  1 
to  Wz  minutes  in  a  steam  box,  al  er 
which  the  peels  are  slipped  off  by  h.  id 
and  the  pieces  filled  into  the  cans  with  at 
washing.  This  steam  treatment  does  at 
loosen  the  peels  of  some  varieties  is 
readily  or  as  completely  as  do  lye  (  p- 
ping  and  washing,  nor  does  it  rem  ve 
pigment  from  the  stone  cavity. 

“  See  United  States  Department  of  Agricu’  ire 
Technical  Bulletin  196  (cited  in  footnote  1 

■*  See  United  States  Department  of  Airricu)  ire. 
Technical  Bulletin  80,  Effect  of  Storage  Temi  ra- 
tures  on  Peaches. 
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Photo  by  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps 


for  fighters 

PACKED  m  CROWN  CANS ! 

IT’S  not  a  fancy  looking  can.  It  was  not  designed 
for  shelf  aoDeal. 


It’s  the  M-2  Unit  of  U.  S.  Army  Field  Ration  C 
^ .  .  .  Meat  and  Vegetable  Hash  ...  to  give  it  the 

by  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  j  designation. 

It’s  the  "Iron  Ration’’  to  the  men  in  the  field  .  .  .  and  while  Crown  makes  only 
the  container  .  .  .  we’ll  say  that  the  contents  are  above  and  beyond  anything  that 
went  to  the  front  in  1917-18. 


INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 


Csiam  Car 
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Crown  is  proud  to  think  this  can  from  our  production  lines  is  now  on  the  front 
lines  .  .  .  one  more  Crown  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Of  course,  Crown  con¬ 
tinues  to  supply  its  customers  with  the  cans  they  need  to  fill  the  biggest  pack  they 
ever  faced  .  .  .  the  pack  approved  by  the  Government  to  feed  America  at  war! 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
Baltimore  •  New  York  •  St.  Louis  •  Houston  •  Madison  •  Orlando  •  Fort  Wayne  •  Nebraska  City 


FOOD  REQUIREMENTS  COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED 


Whatever  the  method  of  peeling  used, 
its  rate  must  be  so  adjusted  to  the  work 
at  the  filling  tables  that  the  fruit  is  im¬ 
mediately  placed  in  cans  and  covered 
with  hot  syrup  and  sent  to  the  exhaust 
box.  If  the  fruit  is  being  sliced  prior  to 
packing;  the  peeled  fruit  should  be  held 
in  cold  water  until  sliced  and  filled  into 
cans.  Oxidation  with  resultant  destruc¬ 
tion  of  vitamins  and  impairment  of  flavor 
and  appearance  is  very  rapid  in  the 
peeled  fruit  and  may  be  minimized  by 
immediate  filling  and  exhausting,  or  by 
holding  in  water  when  that  is  not  possi¬ 
ble.  When  shut-downs  of  the  filling  line 
occur  for  any  reason,  peeling  should  im¬ 
mediately  be  stopped  and  all  peeled  fruit 
placed  in  cold  water  until  packing  can 
be  resumed. 

FILLING — Workers  at  the  packing 
table  should  be  selected  for  their  intel¬ 
ligence  and  sense  of  responsibility  ratber 
than  for  mere  quickness  and  deftness  of 
hand,  as  the  final  grading  of  the  fruit 
before  packing  must  be  done  by  them. 
In  spite  of  the  greatest  care  on  the  part 
of  picking  crews,  occasional  under  ripe, 
overripe,  or  blemished  fruits  will  go 
through  the  preparatory  processes  and 
reach  the  packing  tables.  Packers  should 
be  carefully  trained  to  detect  and  re¬ 
move  these,  and  close  supervision  must 
be  maintained  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
care  in  grading  is  not  sacrificed  to  speed. 
Filling  with  syrup  at  175°  to  185°  F., 
followed  by  exhausting  at  the  same  tem¬ 
peratures  for  10  minutes,  expels  air 
more  effectively  with  less  softening  of 
the  fruit  than  shorter  exhausting  at  a 
higher  temperature.  The  long  process¬ 
ing  periods  employed  with  firm-fleshed 
clingstone  peaches  are  not  necessary 
with  ripe  freestone  fruit  and  will  result 
in  overcooking,  excessive  softening,  and 
breaking  down  of  the  fruit  if  used.  The 
processing  period  to  be  employed  will  de¬ 
pend  in  any  particular  case  upon  the 
varieties  being  used  and  to  a  greater 
extent  upon  the  type  of  processing  equip¬ 
ment;  hence  it  must  be  determined  by 
trial.  It  should  be  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  cook  the  fruit  sufficiently 
and  must  be  followed  by  prompt  and 
thorough  cooling  to  a  temperature  of 
110°  to  120°  F.  in  order  to  prevent  con¬ 
tinued  cooking  in  the  can. 

Next  Week — The  I'drietics  of  Easteni 
Grown  Peaches,  their  characteristics  and 
suitability  for  canning  tvill  he  published. 

WALTER  WEGNER  HEADS  NEW 
COMPANY 

Walter  F.  Wegner,  president  of  the 
Walt  Wegner  Foods,  Inc.,  of  Williamson, 
New  York,  will  manage  operations  and 
serve  as  president  of  the  newly  formed 
Commando  Foods,  Inc.,  which  will  be 
operated  as  a  tomato  canning  factory 
at  Webster,  New  York. 

GENERAL  DEHYDRATORS 
INCORPORATED 

General  Dehydrators,  Inc.,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by  Leona 
Keener,  San  Francisco;  Webb  Richards 
and  Elin  Deckard. 


WPB,  June  5,  19U2 

A  Foods  Requirements  Committee  with 
control  over  production  and  allocation  of 
all  civilian  and  military  food  supplies 
was  established  within  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  June  5  under  chairmanship 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wickai’d.  The  new  committee,  named  by 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  WPB, 
will  determine  civilian,  military  and 
foreign  food  requirements  and  has  au¬ 
thority  to  step  up  or  limit  the  domestic 
production  of  foods  as  well  as  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foods  and  agricultural  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  foods  are  derived. 
Administration  of  food  rationing  re¬ 
mains  in  the  hands  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

In  addition  to  Secretary  Wickard,  the 
Committee  consists  of  representatives  of 
the  State,  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration, 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the 
WPB  Divisions  of  Industry  Operations, 
Materials  and  Civilian  Supply. 

Decisions  of  the  committee  will  be 
final,  subject  to  the  over-all  direction 
and  approval  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

The  order  establishing  the  committee 
served  to  clarify  and  define  the  respec¬ 
tive  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  Department,  Office  of 
Lend-Lease  Administration,  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  Board  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Warfare  and  the  WBP  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  total  wartime  picture 
of  food  production,  supply,  allocation, 
rationing  and  importing. 

Although  the  order  retains  final  au¬ 
thority  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  WPB,  the  top  agency  concerned  with 
the  nation’s  vast  problems  of  production 
and  supply,  the  Foods  Requirements 
Committee  has  received  broad  powers  in 
the  food  field.  Those  powers  and  func¬ 
tions,  in  turn,  are  given  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies, 
many  of  them  already  familiar  with  the 
job. 

The  Foods  Requirements  Committee 
will  meet  the  wartime  need  for  a  cen¬ 
tralized  body  which  will  have  power  to 
direct  and  handle  the  food  problem  in 
close  relation  to  the  other  complicated 
problems  raised  by  the  war  production 
effort. 

In  charting  its  far-reaching  decisions 
affecting  the  eating  habits  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  country,  the  Foods 
Requirements  Committee  will  receive 
estimates  and  programs  from  agencies 
representing  users  of  food,  such  as  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  the  Division  of 
Civilian  Supply  of  the  WPB.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  then  balance  this  information 
against  data  supplied  by  agencies  repre¬ 
senting  food  producers,  such  as  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


When  all  of  the  facts,  programs  and 
estimates  have  been  assembled  and 
studied,  the  Foods  Requirements  Com¬ 
mittee  will,  broadly  speaking,  make  a 
final  decision  on  how  all  foods  shall  be 
produced  and  allocated  in  the  light  of 
their  availability  and  of  the  material 
and  equipment  necessary  to  produce, 
process,  transport  and  store  them. 

To  guide  the  committee  to  I’eaching  its 
decisions,  each  Government  agency  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  production  of  use  of 
food  will  act  as  a  channel  of  infoi’mation. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  re¬ 
port  regularly  on  the  progress  of  domes¬ 
tic  food  production  and,  after  consulting 
with  the  State  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  on  pro¬ 
grams  formulated  for  the  importation  of 
foods  and  agricultural  materials  from 
which  foods  are  derived.  The  War  and 
Navy  Department  will  report  on  their 
special  wartime  requirements  for  food. 
The  Division  of  Civilian  Supply  of  the 
WPB  will  draw  up  lists  of  food  supplies 
considered  essential  for  home  civilian 
consumption.  The  Division  of  Industry 
Operations  of  WPB  will  report  on  avail¬ 
able  stocks  of  non-food  materials,  such 
as  cotton  and  rubber,  which  are  pro¬ 
cessed  from  agricultural  materials.  And 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the 
Office  of  Lend-Lease  Administration, 
together  with  the  State  Department,  will 
estimate  the  food  requirements  of  our 
allies. 

To  carry  out  the  final  decisions  of  the 
Foods  Requirements  Committee,  the 
order  assigns  definite  functions  to  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  concerned  with  the  food 
problem. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
be  responsible  for: 

1.  Increasing  or  limiting  domestic  ag¬ 
ricultural  production  in  accordan-e 
with  decisions  of  the  committee. 

2.  The  earlier  stages  of  food  produc¬ 
tion  in  general. 

3.  The  importation  of  foods  and  ag  i- 
cultural  materials  from  which  foo  Is 
are  derived.  These  powers  have  be  n 
delegated  to  the  Commodity  Cre  it 
Corporation  within  the  Departm(  'it 
of  Agriculture  by  the  Board  )f 
Economic  Warfare. 

4.  The  formulation  of  programs  ir 
conservation  of  critical  foods  or  g- 
ricultural  materials  from  wh  h 
foods  are  derived. 

The  Division  of  Industry  Operati  is 
of  the  WPB  will  be  responsible  for  le 
later  stages  of  food  production  in  g  i- 
eral,  such  as  baking  and  the  manufact  e 
of  candy  and  soft  drinks. 

The  Materials  Divisions  of  the  W  B 
will  be  responsible  in  general  for  le 
processing  of  non-foods  derived  from  %- 
ricultural  materials  which  are  a  soi  oe 
of  food.  Soap  would  be  an  example  of 
this. 
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ANSWERING  THE  NATION’S  CALL! 


Possibly  there  is  no  single  item  more  in 
demand  for  our  fighting  forces  than  food  .  .  . 
canned  foods.  Literally,  billions  of  cases 
must  be  packed  and  shipped  to  training 
centers,  to  camps,  to  overseas  outposts — and 
to  our  Allies  who  cannot  produce  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Ships!  Tanks!  Planes!  Munitions!  All 
can  be  of  little  avail  in  the  war  program  un¬ 
less  there  is  available  a  necessary  supply  of 
food  for  the  fighting  forces. 


It  is  our  problem  to  produce  the  vital 
equipment  which  canners  will  need  from 
coast  to  coast  to  produce  this  huge  larder. 
There  must  be  no  interruption — no  faltering 
— in  this  production  line  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer.  As  fast  as  materials  are  made 
available,  they  must  be  transformed  into 
necessary  equipment  for  processing  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes.  That’s  our  job. 

Here  at  CRCO,  we  recognize  no  hours  . .  . 
no  days  of  the  week  ...  no  holidays!  It’s 
all  out  to  do  our  best  to  meet  a  nation’s  call. 


bills  holm  -HuJe 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  OKden,  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


embers  of  the  Foods  Requirements 
Ccv  mittee  and  the  agencies  they  repre¬ 
ss  are  as  follows:  Chairman,  Claude 
R.  Vickard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
L.  Stinebower,  State  Department; 
Bi  adier  General  Carl  A,  Hardigg,  War 
Dt  rtment;  Rear  Admiral  W.  B. 
Yo  g,  Navy  Department;  W.  B.  Parker, 
Bo  d  of  Economic  Warfare;  Dr.  John 
0i  ird.  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Adminis- 
try  m;  Roland  S.  Vaile,  Division  of 
Cb  an  Supply  of  the  WPB;  Douglas  C. 
To  son.  Division  of  Industry  Opera¬ 
tic  of  the  WPB,  and  T.  L.  Daniels, 
Mi  ials  Division  of  the  WPB. 


ANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

t  e  15th,  Niles,  Mich. — Rotary,  Lions 
r  Exchange  Clubs, 

Jui  16th,  Maywood,  Ill. — Lions  Club. 

Jut  16th,  Chicago,  Ill. — Cook  County 
1  pital  Dieticians. 


WALSH-HEALEY  PROVISIONS 
BEGIN  WITH  CONTRACT 
AWARD 

Divuson  of  Public  Contracts, 

June  4,  i.94^ 

The  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Public  Contracts  Division  ruled,  in  a 
letter  to  the  War  Production  Board 
June  4,  that  Orders  M-86,  M-86-a  and 
M-86-b,  which  provide  in  substance  that 
canners  shall  set  aside  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Government  their 
entire  pack  of  some  products  and  a 
portion  of  such  pack  of  other  products 
are  not  of  themselves  contracts  although 
they  contemplate  the  execution  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  future. 

The  Assistant  Administrator  ruled 
that  in  the  event  contracts  for  amounts 
in  excess  of  $10,000  are  awarded  in  the 
future,  those  contracts  will  be  subject 
to  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  unless  they  are 


for  commodities  specified  in  the  recent 
exemption  order  affecting  the  canning 
industry.  When  such  a  contract  is 
awarded,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  will 
apply  to  work  performed  from  and  after 
the  date  of  award  of  the  contract  and 
will  not  apply  retroactively  to  work 
which  might  have  been  performed  before 
the  contract  was  awarded. 

GROCERS  ELECT  OFFICERS 

P.  M.  Brinker,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers’  at  the  retail¬ 
ers’  45th  annual  convention  in  Chicago 
last  week.  He  succeeds  H.  H.  Sack  of 
Oakland,  California. 

Other  officers  were  elected  by  the  re¬ 
tailers  as  follows:  Ray  G.  Hauntz,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  vice-president;  Schuyler 
Crawford,  Wichita,  Kansas,  treasurer; 
directors,  Fred  Marty,  St.  Louis,  Patsy 
D’Agostina,  New  York,  and  C.  C.  Pre¬ 
cure,  Bi'iton,  Oklahoma. 
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WAR  DAMAGE  INSURANCE  RATES 


As  provided  in  the  War  Damage  Insur¬ 
ance  Bill  passed  March  27,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  on  June  2,  announced  the 
general  provisions  of  a  plan  for  the 
operation  of  the  War  Damage  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  will  underwrite  all  losses  and 
act  as  the  insurer  against  losses  from 
enemy  attack. 

The  operation  of  the  plan  is  to  be 
handled  by  the  insurance  industry 
through  established  fire  insurance  car¬ 
riers  who  will  act  as  fiduciary  agents  for 
the  War  Damage  Corporation.  All 
established  carriers  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  the  plan.  Such  carriers 
include  stock  companies,  mutual  com¬ 
panies,  and  reciprocal  exchanges.  Par¬ 
ticipating  companies  will  utilize  their 
home  and  branch  offices  and  agents  to 
receive  applications  for  insurance,  collect 
premiums  and  issue  policies  of  the  War 
Damage  Corporation,  and  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  their  services  at  an  established 
fee. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  given  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  limit  the  term 
“losses  from  enemy  attack”  coverage  will 
be  provided  only  against  physical  loss 
of  real  and  personal  property,  which  may 
result  from  enemy  attack,  or  from  resist¬ 
ance  to  enemy  attack.  Excluded  from 
the  coverage  are  losses  resulting  from 
blackout,  sabotage,  capture,  seizure,  pil¬ 
lage,  looting,  use  and  occupancy,  rent, 
rental  value,  or  other  indirect  loss  or 
consequential  damage.  Policies  on  prop¬ 
erties  other  than  dwellings  and  farm 
buildings  will  include  a  so-called  50  per 
cent  co-insurance  clause.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  minimum  insurance  must 
be  maintained  on  the  property  covered 
by  the  policy  in  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 
Those  who  do  not  carry  such  an  amount 
of  insurance  will  be  considered  co¬ 
insurers  and  must  bear  their  propor¬ 
tionate  part  of  the  loss.  In  further 
explanation,  if  a  plant  is  worth  $100,000, 
an  amount  of  $50,000  must  be  carried. 
In  event  of  loss  from  enemy  attack,  the 
War  Damage  Corporation  will  then  pay 
all  losses  up  to  $50,000,  the  face  value 
of  the  policy.  Should  this  property  be 
insured  for  only  $25,000  or  one-half  of 
the  insurance  required  to  be  carried,  the 
War  Damage  Corporation  will  pay  only 
one-half  of  the  losses  sustained.  In  such 
event,  on  a  loss  of  $20,000  the  War  Dam¬ 
age  Corporation  will  allow  a  recovery  of 
$10,000,  forcing  the  insured  to  bear  the 
additional  $10,000  loss.  In  order  to  re¬ 
cover  the  $25,000  face  value  of  the  policy, 
the  damage  would  have  to  total  $50,000. 
If  an  amount  of  insurance  greater  than 
the  required  50  per  cent  minimum  value 
of  the  property  is  carried,  the  rates  de¬ 
crease  propoi-tionately  according  to  a  set 
scale. 

The  general  preliminary  schedule  of 
rates  of  interest  to  canners  includes  the 
following: 


(a)  Dwelling  and  contents  (less  than 

five  families),  including  private  garages 
and  outbuildings  (no  co-insurance  re¬ 
quired)  . 10c  per  $100 

(b)  Farm  properties  and  contents,  in¬ 
cluding  private  garages,  barns,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  farm  implements,  automobiles  and 
livestock  (no  co-insurance  required) 

10c  per  $100 

(c)  Warehouses  and  office  buildings: 

On  fire  resistive  construction: 

15c  per  $100 

On  ordinary  construction... .20c  per  $100 

(d)  Manufacturing  plants  and  wharves: 

On  fire  resistive  construction: 

20c  per  $100 

On  ordinary  construction: 

30c  per  $100 

(e)  Property  in  transit .  3c  per  $100 

(f)  Growing  crops — protected  up  to 
$100,C00  per  single  owner....  5c  per  $100 

The  Canners  Exchange  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  was  to  meet  this  week  in  the  office 
of  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  to  approve 
participation  as  fiduciary  agents  of  the 
War  Damage  Corporation. 


WAR'S  DEMAND  ON  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

USD  A,  Jnve  5,  191t2 

Substantial  curtailment  of  evaporated 
milk  production  in  ai’eas  where  other 
processing  and  marketing  outlets  are 
available  and  diversion  of  the  milk  to 
other  dairy  products  has  been  suggested 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Admini¬ 
stration  in  a  report  pointing  out  that 
the  current  rate  of  evaporated  produc¬ 
tion  and  stocks  on  hand  are  much  larger 
than  necessary  to  meet  requii’ements  for 
the  1942-43  season. 

It  was  emphasized,  however,  that  total 
milk  production  should  be  kept  at  the 
highest  peak  possible,  in  all  areas  where 
there  are  marketing  facilities,  to  assure 
continued  vital  supplies.  Furthermore, 
it  was  pointed  out,  the  general  price  sup¬ 
port  program  for  dairy  products  is  not 
affected  by  shifts  requested  in  production. 

Because  of  present  war  developments, 
requests  of  the  United  Nations  have 
shifted  from  evaporated  milk  to  pow¬ 
dered  milk  that  can  be  packed  into  about 
one-fourth  the  shipping  space.  Out  of  22 
million  cases  of  evaporated  milk  original¬ 
ly  requested  by  the  United  Nations  for 
the  period  from  Mai'ch  last  year  to 
March,  1942,  about  14  million  cases  have 
been  taken  for  shipment.  Estimates  for 
the  coming  season  are  approximately  7 
million  cases.  But  since  March,  1941, 
the  Agiicultural  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  has  purchased  37  million  cases — 
more  than  one  of  every  three  cases  that 
have  come  off  the  canning  lines  through¬ 
out  the  country.  By  July  1,  it  is  expected 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  will  have  a  reserve  of  about  25 
million  cases. 


The  current  rate  of  evaporated  milk 
production  is  between  90-100  million 
cases  per  year,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
65-70  million  cases  would  take  care  of 
needs  here  at  home,  supply  the  armed 
forces.  United  Nations,  and  still  leave 
a  large  reserve  stock  to  meet  unforeseen 
demands.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
some  of  the  whole  milk  from  farms  that 
was  diverted  to  evaporated  plants  go  to 
spray  skim  milk  powder  and  butter,  and 
to  dried  whole  milk. 

From  March,  1941,  through  May, 
1942,  the  AMA  purchased  more  than  345 
million  pounds  of  American  cheese,  170 
million  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk,  37  mil¬ 
lion  cases  of  evaporated  milk,  21  million 
pounds  of  butter,  and  4  million  pounds 
of  dried  whole  milk. 

OPA  DISMISSES  FROZEN  FOOD 
PACKERS  PROTEST 

A  prote.st  of  the  National  Association 
of  Frozen  Food  Packers  against  the 
General  Maximum  Price  Regulation  has 
been  dismissed  in  an  order  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  June  6. 
Dismissal  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
protest  was  not  in  substantial  compliance 
with  requirements  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  and  of  Pro¬ 
cedural  Regulation  No.  1. 

The  protestant  is  a  trade  association 
whose  members  are  persons  engaged  in 
the  cold-packing  and  quick-freezing  of 
strawberries.  The  dismissal  order  was 
entered  without  prejudice  to  the  right 
of  any  individual  member  of  this  trade 
association  to  file  a  proper  protest. 

FURTHER  CUT  IN  USE  OF  TIN 

WPB,  June  8,  19^2 

A  proposed  amendment  to  Conserva¬ 
tion  Order  M-81  to  curtail  further  the 
u.se  of  tin  in  the  manufacture  of  con¬ 
tainers  for  vegetables  and  certain  other 
specified  products  was  discussed  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Fruit,  Fish,  and 
Vegetable  Canning  Industry  Advisory 
Committee.  However,  the  terms  of  ■  he 
order  have  not  yet  been  definil'ly 
decided. 

Under  the  proposed  order,  chemicrily 
treated  blackplate  would  be  substitu  ed 
for  tinplate  and  terneplate  in  the  n.  ik¬ 
ing  of  the  ends  of  cans  for  the  pad  ng 
of  specified  commodities.  Experinn  its 
have  proven  that  blackplate  can  be  i  ^ed 
for  such  purposes. 

In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  substi’  ite 
electrolytic  tinplate  for  hot  dipped  in¬ 
plate  in  making  the  ends  of  cans  for  he 
packing  of  another  group  of  spec,  led 
commodities,  principally  vegetables. 

The  proposed  order  is  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  the  use  of  tin  in  the  manufactui  of 
cans  covered  by  the  order  to  about  12  iOO 
tons  a  year.  This  compares  with  appi  xb 
mately  18,000  tons  a  year  of  tin  sr- 
mitted  under  the  original  M-81. 

In  1941,  about  36,000  tons  of  tin  i  ere 
used  in  the  production  of  tin  cans. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


BEANS 

BLYTHEViLLE,  ARK.,  June  6 — Limas: 
^'irst  planting  completed  and  looking 
me;  second  planting  starts  next  week. 
Plenty  of  moisture;  average  growing 
'’onditions. 

VALE,  MD.,  June  9 — Green  Stringless: 
First  planting  of  50  acres  up  about  6 
inches  and  doing  nicely.  Second  planting 
today  with  about  same  acreage.  All  our 
own  acreage,  which  is  about  same  as 
last  year.  Conditions  more  favorable. 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  8 — Green 
and  Wax:  Now  planting.  Plenty  of 
moisture  in  ground.  Contracted  about 
320  acres  against  300  acres  in  1941. 

WAYNESViLLE,  N.  c.,  June  6 — Green: 
Our  crop  is  looking  very  good  at  this 
time  and  with  favorable  weather  we 
should  have  a  normal  yield.  Our  acre¬ 
age  is  about  50  per  cent  larger  than  it 
was  last  season. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  June  5 — Green:  Plant¬ 
ing  at  this  time;  ground  too  wet. 

SPRING  GROVE,  PA.,  June  7 — Green: 
Beans  look  well  but  the  beetles  are  now 
becoming  bothersome. 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  June  4  —  Green: 
Acreage  less  than  last  year.  Will  do 
well  to  have  50  per  cent  yield  due  to 
recent  hot,  dry  weather. 

BAYFIELD,  wis.,  June  9 — Green  and 
Wax:  Acreage  increased  above  last  year, 
if  planting  can  be  done.  Very  little 
planting  has  been  done  to  date  due  to  the 
cold,  wet  weather.  Yield  will  be  reduced 
unless  September  offers  very  favorable 
growing  conditions. 

TOMATOES 

MONTPELIER,  IND.,  June  8 — 100  per  cent 
ni/tinal.  350  acres  for  1941  and  600  acres 
f.  1942. 

ALE,  MD.,  June  9 — Doing  very  nicely 
ii  *his  section. 

lARSHFiELD,  MO.,  June  10 — We  have 
t  largest  acreage  in  a  number  of  years. 
J  h  of  this  acreage  was  set  more  than 
t’  weeks  ago  and  has  been  worked  over 
a  mple  of  times.  Showers  and  rains 
fi  ng  the  past  four  days  have  made  it 
li  ible  to  finish  setting  of  plants  and 
i*  oks  like  there  will  be  a  full  acreage 
This  section  of  Missouri  will  pro- 
d  ‘  one  of  its  largest  crops  this  year 
V  favorable  seasonal  conditions.  All 

t  conditions  are  favorable. 

EDESBORO,  N.  J.,  June  11 — We  believe 
ti  acreage  to  be  about  18  per  cent  in- 
c  ed  over  1941  crop.  Most  territories 
ii  :)od  condition  although  we  have  had 
c(  iderable  dry  weather.  Stand  should 
about  95  to  98  per  cent  with  the 
a  age  of  each  field  as  good. 


WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  6 — It  is  too 
early  to  tell  much  about  tomatoes,  and 
with  us  that  is  a  minor  consideration  as 
we  produce  very  few. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  June  5 — Planting  at  this 
time  but  have  had  rain  about  every  day 
for  two  weeks  or  more.  Ground  too  wet. 

SPRING  GROVE,  PA.,  June  7 — Planting 
conditions  have  not  been  favorable;  too 
much  rain  and  plants  late  from  the 
South.  Those  that  are  planted  look  well. 
Some  of  the  early  settings  were  bothered 
with  cut  worms. 

NEWBERN,  TENN.,  June  4 — About  75 
per  cent  of  acreage  set.  Some  loss  of 
plants  due  to  extremely  hot,  dry  weather 
la.st  couple  of  weeks.  Acreage  in  West 
Tennessee  increased  about  25  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Canners  in  this  section 
are  very  discouraged  over  ceilings  set  on 
tomatoes. 

HUDDLESTON,  VA.,  June  10 — Our  main 
crop.  We  think  there  will  be  a  good 
acreage  planted  as  we  are  having  a  fine 
season.  That  part  planted  looks  good. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  June  6 — Alaska 
and  Sweet  Peas:  Pack  completed  May 
25.  80  per  cent  normal. 

Blackeye  and  Chowder  Peas:  Plant¬ 
ings  completed;  crop  normal. 

Turnip  and  Mustard  Gi’eens:  Pack  will 
be  completed  June  10;  normal. 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD.,  June  8 — Cucum¬ 
bers:  Georgia,  200  acres,  100  bushels  to 
acre,  normal  percentage.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  100  acres,  100  bushels  to  acre,  need 
rain  badly.  Virginia,  435  acres,  100-125 
bushels  to  acre,  good  condition.  Mary¬ 
land,  300  acres,  100  bushels  to  acre,  good 
condition.  . 

REVERE,  MASS.,  June  8 — Spinach:  55 
acres;  average  yield;  prospective  yield 
normal. 

SOUTH  DEERFIELD,  MASS.,  June  9 — Cu¬ 
cumbers  for  Pickling:  We  have  a  20  per 
cent  larger  acreage  than  in  1941.  At 
present  the  crop  is  in  normal  condition. 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  8 — Beets: 
Now  planting.  Contracted  80  acres 
against  135  acres  in  1941. 

Carrots:  Now  planting.  Contracted  35 
acres  against  none  last  year  and  29  acres 
in  1940. 

Red  Sour  Cherries:  Crop  is  rather 
spotty.  Estimate  about  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  1940.  Last  year  we  had 
practically  a  crop  failure,  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  normal. 

FRANKFORT,  MICH.,  June  3  —  Dark 
Sweet  Cherries:  Normal  crop. 

Red  Sour  Cherries:  Normal  crop. 


SWEDESBORO,  N.  J.,  June  11— Aspara¬ 
gus:  Pack  has  been  very  good.  Canning 
will  be  over  about  the  30th  of  June  and 
pack  will  be  about  10  to  15  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  year. 

WAYNESVILLE,  N.  c.,  June  6 — Turnip 
Greens:  Got  off  with  a  bad  start  because 
of  dry  weather  in  April.  The  quality  is 
good  but  the  stand  in  the  fields  is  light. 

Beets:  About  the  same  condition  as 
Turnip  Greens  and  will  be  a  light  crop. 

SPRING  GROVE,  PA.,  June  7 — Peas:  The 
crop  in  general  looks  very  good  although 
Sweets  did  not  come  up  as  well  as  they 
should. 


FIVE  POINT  CONSERVATION 
PLAN 

OUT,  June  6,  1H2 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
June  6  issued  a  five  point  statement  of 
policy  to  be  used  by  industry  and  labor 
as  a  guide  in  developing  programs  for 
conservation  of  trucks  and  tires  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  ODT  Orders. 

Text  of  the  statement  follows: 

Several  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees  have  arisen  over  methods 
for  applying  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation  Orders  for  conservation  of  trucks 
and  tires.  These  disputes  are  hamper¬ 
ing  the  prompt  and  effective  application 
of  these  orders. 

In  view  of  this,  the  ODT  deems  it 
necessary  to  emphasize  that  its  regula¬ 
tions  are  intended  solely  to  save  vitally 
needed  rubber  and  rolling  stock. 

In  drawing  up  specific  plans  for  com¬ 
pliance  with  ODT  Orders  carriers  are 
expected  to  cooperate  with  their  em¬ 
ployees  where  dislocation  of  employment 
is  likely  to  be  involved  or  where  existing 
laber  agreements  are  affected. 

The  ODT  is  not  endorsing  any  par¬ 
ticular  plan  or  plans.  Its  primary  con¬ 
cern  is  that  conservation  goals  are 
achieved  and  that  legal  requirements  are 
not  violated. 

In  order  to  hold  labor  controversies  to 
a  minimum,  to  insure  fair  treatment  of 
employees  and  to  achieve  necessary  con¬ 
servation  goals  without  delay,  the  ODT 
urges  that  in  the  event  of  labor  contro¬ 
versies  the  following  principles  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  arriving  at  a  settlement: 

1.  All  conservation  plans  must  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  of  the  applicable 
Order. 

2.  As  between  feasible  alternative 
plans  either  of  which  will  result  in  com¬ 
pliance,  that  plan  should  be  adopted 
which  will  result  in  the  least  burden  on 
employees. 

3.  Savings  directly  resulting  from  the 
application  of  an  Order  should  be  used 
to  afford  employees  reasonable  protection 
against  losses  of  earnings  and  jobs. 

4.  Savings  remaining  after  such  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  employees 
should  be  passed  on  to  consumers  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices. 

5.  Conservation  plans  instituted  to 
comply  with  ODT  Orders  should  be 
limited  to  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 
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LEARNING  HOW  TO  EAT  BETTER 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


The  Irishman  said,  “The  thing  ye  expect  least  is 
apt  to  happen  to  ye  the  quickest !  “In  these  times, 
this  can  be  very  true.  You  go  along  for  several 
weeks  maybe,  thinking  your  manufacturing  program  is 
under  splendid  control.  The  Government  will  take  all 
you  can  produce  or  thereabouts,  you  are  figuring  how 
you  will  gracefully  break  the  news  to  your  faithful 
customers  you  feel  certain  you  will  need  badly  some¬ 
day,  and  then  a  sudden  turn  in  events  brings  you  smack 
up  against  a  possible  overage  in  production  and  pack 
that  looks  rather  ominous  to  say  the  least.  There  you 
are,  all  set  for  all  out  production  and  an  assured  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  next  moment  you  are  set  back  on  your 
heels  as  far  as  guaranteed  profitable  movement  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  may  be  that  everything  will  work  out  all 
right;  and  it  may  be  that  before  the  snow  flies  here 
again  you  will  be  searching  for  a  market  for  your  1942 
pack.  Stranger  things  have  happened. 

War  wreaks  havoc  on  many  of  us,  well  laid  plans  all 
go  awry  but  the  greatest  harm  our  present  situation 
may  impose  on  us  would  be  the  probable  delay  on  the 
part  of  any  to  do  all  they  can  constructively  toward 
enhancing  and  creating  greater  consumer  demand  for 
our  goods.  Harassed  as  we  are  with  priorities  and 
production  problems,  bothered  as  we  will  be  with  labor 
shortages,  we  might  feel  justified  in  letting  any  serious 
consideration  of  merchandising  plans  go  by  the  board 
until  a  more  propitious  time.  As  long  as  we  are  and 
always  have  been  manufacturing  minded  as  a  whole, 
any  condition  that  conforms  to  this  situation  and 
prompts  us  to  subdue  any  inclination  to  do  something 
about  creating  consumer  demand  for  our  goods  is  al¬ 
ways  particularly  unfortunate  as  far  as  the  long  range 
best  interests  of  our  industry  are  concerned. 

As  you  read  this,  many  packs  for  1942  will  still  re¬ 
main  to  be  made.  Many  announcements  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  Washington  and  the  leaders  of  our  indus¬ 
try.  Many  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  our  plans 
for  the  movement  of  our  pack.  In  all  of  this  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can  for  ourselves  and  our  country,  but 
only  if  we  include  in  any  revision  all  we  can  put  in  that 
will  effectively  help  to  keep  our  brands  before  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  A  lot  is  going  to  be  done  in  a  splendid 
way  by  several  leaders  in  canning  and  the  preparation 
of  food  as  well  as  the  marketing  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  in  an  orderly  fashion  toward  acquainting  our  folks 
with  the  nutritive  values  in  many  things  we  pack  or 
might  produce.  If  we  are  alive  to  all  the  possibilities 
for  increasing  our  distribution  and  consumption  per 
capita  of  our  goods  by  means  of  tying  in  with  thes^e 
public  spirited  campaigns  we  will  do  a  lot  toward  bet¬ 
tering  our  post-war  position  in  merchandising.  If  we 
are  as  wise  as  we  should  be  we  will  leave  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  doing  this  to  pass  unheeded. 


Right  now  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  launching 
a  month’s  campaign  that,  unselfishly  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  attempts  in  a  big  way  and  on  a  big  scale  to  tell  con¬ 
sumers  among  its  readers  how  they  may  easily  be  bet¬ 
ter  fed  and  nurtured  than  they  are  at  present.  Canned 
foods  tie  in  with  this  program  to  a  T.  Already  several 
leading  canners  have  prepared  special  advertising  copy 
in  color  to  take  advantage  of  this  special,  out  of  the 
ordinary  promotion.  This  is  more  than  a  gesture  on 
their  part.  They  realize  fully  how  excellent  is  the 
support  of  canned  foods  that  is  afforded  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  Government  bureau  of  Nutrition  is  being 
very  helpful  in  all  this  and  in  fact,  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt 
to  quote  the  Post :  “was  not  overly  optimistic  when  he 
said,  T  hope  everyone  connected  with  the  food  indus¬ 
try  will  do  everything  within  reason  to  cooperate,  for 
this  effort  by  the  Post  can  well  be  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  toward  winning  the  war.’  ’’ 

Definitely,  if  you  are  not  doing  your  part  in  support¬ 
ing  the  campaign  you  are  not  only  missing  a  fine  chance 
to  further  the  sale  of  your  goods,  but  you  are  failing 
altogether  to  accept  concrete  help  that  some  day  may 
mean  a  lot  when  the  going  gets  tough  and  competition 
is  again  free  and  unhampered.  You  are  missing  the 
boat  of  Government  sponsored  sales  and  merchandising 
support  that  is  afforded  by  this  staggering,  well  plan¬ 
ned  attempt  to  make  the  people  of  our  nation  food 
conscious  once  and  for  all  time.  You  are  simply  failing 
to  do  your  full  duty  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  your 
own  production  particularly.  Get  the  June  10th  issue 
of  the  Post,  look  it  over  carefully,  then  follow  thosie  of 
the  20th  and  27th.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  set-up.  You  will  be  gratified  that  an  un¬ 
selfish  agency  has  been  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  Post 
has  gone  and  will  go  in  furthering  the  sales  of  foods  in 
glass  and  tin. 

Not  every  canner  will  be  able  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  efforts  being  made  at  present  to  interest  more 
consumers'  in  better  living  through  the  more  intelligent 
use  of  food  but  the  majority  should.  Even  if  yours  s 
one  of  the  smallest  plants  in  the  country,  even  if  yoi  r 
output  yearly  is  decidedly  limited,  you  still  have  frien(  s 
among  your  customers,  you  are  well  acquainted  wil  i 
those  who  would  look  to  you  as  an  authority  on  cannt  1 
foods.  In  every  such  instance  you  ought  to  go  all  tl  3 
way  in  carefully  informing  your  customers  about  tl  3 
relation  of  your  output  to  the  broad  general  progra  i 
“Food  For  Nutrition’’  is*  furnishing  now  and  whi  i 
will  no  doubt  continue. 

If  you  can  think  of  no  other  support  you  may  supp  v 
the  effort,  you  may  well  afford  to  write  a  personal  k  - 
ter  to  each  of  your  customers,  telling  them  the  rel  - 
tion  of  your  preserved  foods  to  the  whole  effort.  E’^  i- 
phasize  the  attention  being  called  at  present  to  t  e 
more  intelligent  use  of  fresh  canned  fruits  and  vei  3- 
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ables.  Identify  your  pack  with  better  known  foods; 
lace  them  squarely  in  position  to  be  included  among 
11  that  will  be  considered  as  particularly  necessary  in 
well  balanced  diet  during  war  time.  Do  not  be  afraid 
f  presuming  too  much  in  your  references  to  those  who 
..re  mainly  supporting  the  campaign.  The  promotion 
.  tfort  of  the  Post  is  of  a  high  calibre  and  quite  un- 
elfish,  so  may  your  efforts  be.  The  main  idea  to  be 
gotten  across  is  that  the  U.  S.  needs  us  strong.  The 
more  foods  fitting  into  this  strengthening  plan,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  our  nation  and  the  quicker  will  be 
our  ultimate  victory. 

You  may  be  a  little  farther  along  the  road  to  sup- 
port  of  your  brands,  you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
still  be  able  to  travel  retail  salesmen  in  order  that  you 
may  continue  contact  with  your  retail  distributors.  If 
you  are  in  this  class,  be  sure  to  instruct  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  pass  along  the  word  to  all  they  contact 
that  your  brands  have  a  vital  part  in  making  U.  S. 
strong.  Let  them  urge  retail  dealers  to  make  tie-in 
displays  of  your  goods  as  well  as  those  especially  fea¬ 
tured  in  Saturday  Evening  Post  advertising.  Only  in 
this  way  will  you  benefit  most  from  the  effort  being  ex¬ 
pended  so  rapidly  and  constructively.  If  your  financial 
position  will  permit,  have  inexpensive  store  helps  made 
outlining  the  vitamin  content  of  what  you  put  in  glass 
or  tin.  Show  your  foods  in  relation  to  the  national 
effort.  If  you  have  no  sales  force  to  distribute  such 
material,  include  a  hanger  or  display  piece  in  each  case 
of  foods  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks.  Cooperate 
with  your  distributors  in  getting  such  material  to  the 
retail  dealer. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  you  allow  yourself 
to  be  counted  out  of  the  effort  because  you  are  small 
in  your  opinion.  Even  if  you  are,  remember  that  if 
you  do  the  right  thing  now  and  next  week  and  so  on 
that  by  next  season  you  will  be  larger  in  prestige  and 
sales  power.  Remember  that  every  one  started  small, 
but  that  now  with  the  war  and  all  to  take  our  attention, 
ve  are  apt  to  grow  in  business  stature  from  day  to  day. 
How  we  grow,  larger  or  smaller,  depends  on  our  wil- 
li 'gness  to  take  aggressive  hold  of  all  such  merchan- 
d’sing  helps  as  we  have  been  describing  to  you. 

QUALITY 

Of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  again,  (or 
i  it?)  that  this  year  quality  packs  will  be  expected 
r  re  than  ever.  Your  tieing  in  with  the  most  elaborate 
c  ipaigns  to  the  consumer  will  only  result  in  disaster 
u  ess  you  capture  your  foods  from  the  fields  at  the 
1  ting  moment  of  perfection.  Slip  shod,  haphazard 
t  ning  methods  will  not  do.  Your  severest  critics, 
1  American  housewives,  will  be  on  you  like  a  ton  of 
1  jks  if  you  violate  to  the  slightest  degree  their  edicts 
i  far  as  quality  is  concerned. 

’ut  up  a  quality  pack  of  course,  do  all  you  can  as 
h  been  suggested  toward  getting  consumers  inter- 
e  ‘d  in  your  goods,  and  in  the  end  you  will  have  little 
i  my  cause  for  regret.  Sales  and  profit  will  increase 
v'ou  do  this.  If  you  require  suggestions  as  to  letter 
t  ns  to  use,  drop  us  a  line,  outline  your  problem  and 
V  11  tackle  it,  gladly.  ,This  is  your  column,  use  it ! 


QUALITT  GRADER  &  CLEANER 

Using  the  flow  system  for  quality  separation.  Three 
streams  of  liquid  separate  the  {>eas  fur  quality  with 
a  minimum  absorption  of  hrine.  Both  sinkers  and 
floaters  are  out  of  the  machine  in  2  to  4  seconds. 

Can  also  he  used  as  a  cleaner  for  whole  grain  corn 
and  other  products,  and  as  a  quality  separator  for 
lima  heans. 

A  comhinatiun  machine  for  various  uses. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

BERLIN,  WISCONSIN 
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PtA  At)JUSTM£NT~-\ 

AYARS  Latest  10  Station  LIQUID 
New  Perfection  ^ 

PEA,  BEAN  & 

CORN  FILLER 

STEAM  |i 

Has  TWO  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis- 
pensing  HALF  of  the  brine  BEFORE  the 
peas  and  the  BALANCE  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  TEN  Pockets,  the  brine  has  ample 

time  to  soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  H 

funnels.  This  materially  increases  speed.  H 

A  New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper.  ^ 

We  also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


-DEUOLVINC  HOPPED 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


FOK  FILLING: 
PFAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS, 

BED  KIDNEY  BEANS, 
WHOLE  GUAIN  COHN, 
HOMINY. 
DICED  BEEFS, 
DICED  CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  CANNED 


FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Benefits  To  The  “Certified”  —  Sustaining 
Prices  Are  A  Floor — Government  Knows 
Costs — File  Your  Ceiling  Prices  With  OPA — 
The  Crop  Situation. 

THE  MARKET — We  have  heard 
that  most  canners  have  figured 
their  ceilings  on  the  items  they 
regularly  produce,  but  that  they 
are  not  anxious  to  accept  orders. 
That  is  understandable  from  their 
viewpoint,  if  not  from  the  buyer’s 
who  wants  to  cover  for  his  private 
labels.  With  every  passing  day  the 
situation  clears,  becomes  easier  to 
understand  and  with  that  a  de¬ 
cided  decrease  in  the  early  “heat” 
takes  place.  From  the  beginning  it 
was  urged  that  canners  become 
certified,  that  is  that  they  have 
agreed  to  pay  the  growers  the 
minimum  price  set,  on  tomatoes 
and  peas  especially ;  and  it  was 
promised  then  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  favor  such  canners 
over  the  non-certified.  You  recall 
they  set  a  price  of  95c  per  dozen 
on  standard  2s  tomatoes,  and  of 
$1.10  per  dozen  on  standard  2s 
peas.  Now  it  develops  that  if  a  can- 
ner’s  ceiling  price  figures  out  lower 
than  these  “sustaining  prices,”  the 
canner  may  take  these  higher 
prices  as  his  ceiling. 

We  have  heard  very  few  prices 
(i  noted  so  far,  but  one  set  was  90c 
1 )  95  on  standard  2s  tomatoes, 

'  ’lich  seems  to  indicate  wonderful 
1  rspicacity  (marvelous  market 
‘  ope”  to  you)  on  the  part  of  the 
1  ice  fixers  of  the  Government. 

:  me  prices  on  new  packed  beans 
;  e  heard  but  few  sales  indicated, 

.  d  they  range  at  about  $1.05  for 
indard  cut,  as  against  the  $1.20 
)t  price.  This  week  an  ever- 
;  ive  sales  agent  quoted  1942 
’  ’ked  early  June  peas,  5,000  cases 
ndard  ungraded  at  $1.15  Penn- 
.  vania  factory,  delivery  within 
0  weeks,  and  the  offer  adds: 
aality  excellent.” 

More  important  right  now  for 
my  canner  is  that  he  get  his  ceil- 
prices,  on  all  sizes  of  cans  and 
'  alities  packed,  on  file  with  the 


Office  of  Price  Administration  be¬ 
fore  July  1st.  A  wise  suggestion 
from  the  Secretaries  of  many  of 
the  Canners  Associations  is  that 
copies  of  these  prices  be  filed  with 
them,  to  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office. 
This  will  serve  several  good  pur¬ 
poses,  not  least  of  which  is  with 
fellow  canners  who  made  no  sales 
within  the  period  prescribed  for 
averaging  the  sale  prices,  and  for 
that  reason  has  to  seek  informa¬ 
tion  from  some  other  canner  who 
may  have  sold  equivalent  quality. 
From  this  many  a  canner  will  come 
to  learn  that  fellow  competing  can¬ 
ners  wears  neither  horns  nor  a 
dunce-cap,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
real  guys,  packing  good  goods,  and 

PRICE  CEILING  EXEMPTIONS 

Transmitted  by  Signal  Corps 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  11  703P 
The  Canning  Trade, 

20  S.  Gay  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  War  Department  has  asked 
for  and  received  an  exemption 
from  OPA  on  price  ceilings  for 
peas  and  tomatoes,  this  will  enable 
paying  proper  differentials  for  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  can  sizes,  our  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  encourage  production  of 
desired  quality  in  larger  containers. 
A  release  from  OPA  will  probably 
go  out  today. 

(Signed)  J.  Howard  Hamilton 
Administrator, 

Order  M  86, 

(Note;  Release  not  received  at  press  time.) 

that  costs  and  prices  are  not  as 
far  apart  as  they  may  have  been 
lead  to  believe.  A  lot  of  good  is 
coming  out  of  this  war,  after  all. 
You  are  all  members  of  the  same 
fine  family  of  war  supporters,  the 
canners,  the  finest  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  you  ought  to 
pull  together,  and  not  be  herded  off 
singly  to  be  skinned  alive.  And 
that’s  coming,  as  it  is  seen  that  the 
canners  cannot  pack  enough 
canned  foods  to  supply  demand. 


and  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  for 
years  to  come. 

CROPS — Of  far  greater  import 
right  now  is  the  condition  of  crops, 
and  we  could  give  you  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  BAE’s  (USDA)  report 
of  truck  crops  for  commercial  pro¬ 
cessing,  dated  June  9th,  mailed 
June  10th  and  received  by  us  June 
11th,  showing  conditions  as  of 
June  1st.  Here  it  is: 

GREEN  PEAS  FOR  PROCESSING 

DELAWARE,  VIRGINIA  AND  EASTERN  SHORE 
CF  MARYLAND — Harvesting  green  peas 
for  canning  was  nearly  finished  by  June 
1.  The  yields  that  were  being  obtained 
on  the  harvested  acreage  were  light  be¬ 
cause  a  period  of  dry  weather  in  May 
stunted  development  and  reduced  the  set 
of  pods. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OTHER  MARYLAND — 

More  favorable  growing  conditions  over 
most  of  the  important  green  pea  produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  western 
Maryland  improved  yield  prospects  the 
latter  part  of  May.  Rapid  headway  was 
being  made  in  harvesting  the  crop. 

NEW  YORK  STATE — The  crop  was  grow¬ 
ing  under  favorable  conditions  in  this 
State.  Before  the  end  of  May,  many 
fields  were  in  blossom  and  it  is  expected 
that  harvesting  will  get  under  way  by 
mid-June. 

MAINE  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES — 
Planting  operations  were  delayed  by  un¬ 
favorable  weather  late  in  May.  The 
growers  were  anxious  to  get  their  pea 
seed  in  the  ground  by  June  15. 

OHIO,  INDIANA — Reports  from  these 
States  indicate  that  the  green  pea  crop 
grew  very  vigorously  through  May  but 
in  some  areas,  the  set  of  pods  was  rela¬ 
tively  light.  Harvesting  was  expected 
to  get  under  way  soon  after  June  1,  and 
to  be  in  full  swing  by  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

MICHIGAN — The  crop  in  Michigan  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
through  May.  By  mid-June  harvesting 
operations  will  be  in  progress  over  most 
of  the  State. 

ILLINOIS — Yield  prospects  are  better 
than  usual.  Seed  germinated  well,  and 
timely  rains  through  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  have  aided  in  developing  thrifty  vine 
growth.  Some  growers  expect  to  start 
cutting  the  pea  vines  before  June  15. 

WISCONSIN — The  rainfall  has  been  un¬ 
usually  heavy  this  season  over  most  of 
Wisconsin.  Planting  schedules  for  some 
of  the  canners  have  necessarily  been 
modified  because  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  working  wet  fields.  But  it 
is  expected  that  very  little  acreage  will 
remain  to  be  planted  after  June  10. 
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The  seed  that  has  been  planted  has 
germinated  well  and  vines  are  generally 
making  a  vigorous  growth.  Up  until 
June  1,  aphis  infestation  was  generally 
not  severe  although  this  pest  was  getting 
a  foothold  in  a  few  fields. 

IOWA,  MINNESOTA — In  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  pea  crop  was  growing  rap¬ 
idly  and  yield  prospects  on  June  1  were 
promising.  Harvesting  operations  were 
interfered  with  by  heavy  showers  late 
in  May. 

COLORADO,  UTAH — Moisture  conditions 
were  satisfactory  at  planting  time  and 
seed  germinated  well  but  the  crop  is 
about  10  days  late.  Some  fields  were  in 
full  bloom  around  June  1. 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON — In  the  north¬ 
west,  the  crop  of  green  peas  for  canning 
and  freezing  was  making  satisfactory 
progress.  Some  of  the  early  fields  will 
likely  be  harvested  during  the  first  week 
of  June,  but  harvesting  will  probably  not 
become  general  until  about  the  middle  of 
June. 

SWEET  CORN  FOR  PROCESSING 
DEiLAWARE,  MARYLAND — Planting  oper¬ 
ations  were  generally  completed  by  June 
1.  Rains  near  the  end  of  May  improved 
the  condition  of  the  soil  and  most  of  the 
.‘<eed  germinated  well. 

PENNSYLVANIA — Some  late  fields  re¬ 
mained  to  be  planted  after  June  1.  Over 
most  of  the  State,  moisture  conditions 
in  the  soil  were  good. 

NEW  YORK  STATE — Planting  operations 
got  under  way  about  June  1,  or  about 
10  days  later  than  in  the  1941  season. 
Soil  moisture  was  adequate. 

MAINE  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES — 
Soil  moisture  was  deficient  early  in  the 
season.  Toward  the  end  of  May,  fre¬ 
quent  rains  relieved  the  shortage  and 
improved  conditions  for  planting  sweet 
corn. 

OHIO,  INDIANA — By  June  1  sweet  corn 
in  the  early  planted  fields  was  through 
the  ground  and  germination  was  good. 
Planting  operations  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  first  two  weeks  of 
June. 

ILLINOIS — Some  acreage  remained  to 
be  planted  in  Illinois  early  in  June. 
Planting  schedules  of  some  growers  were 
disrupted  by  late  May  rains. 

IOWA,  MINNESOTA,  AND  WISCONSIN — 
Too  much  rain  fell  in  these  States 
through  May  for  the  best  progi’ess  of 
sweet  corn.  Planting  schedules  were  dis¬ 
rupted,  some  seed  failed  to  germinate 
on  account  of  excessive  moisture  and  cool 
weather  and  replanting  was  necessary. 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON — Planting  opera¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  continue  through 
the  early  part  of  June.  Several  mod¬ 
erately  warm  days  late  in  May  were 
helpful  in  germinating  the  sweet  corn 
planted  in  western  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  East  of  the  Cascades,  progress 
of  the  crop  was  satisfactory. 


TOMATOES  FOR  PROCESSING 

DELAWARE,  MARYLAND,  AND  VIRGINIA — 
The  early  crop  of  tomatoes  was  set  early 
in  May  and  vines  were  making  a  thrifty 
growth.  Setting  plants  in  the  late  fields 
was  in  progress  late  in  May  and  growers 
hope  to  complete  this  task  before  June 
15.  Cut  worms  are  reported  to  be  in¬ 
flicting  some  damage  to  tomato  plants. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  NEW 
YORK  STATE — Setting  plants  in  the  fields 
got  under  way  late  in  May  and  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  continue  through  early  June.  Soil 
moisture  was  adequate.  Some  of  the 
early  fields  in  New  Jersey  were  infested 
with  pests  and  needed  to  be  replanted. 

OHIO,  INDIANA,  AND  ILLINOIS — In  these 
States,  setting  plants  has  been  going  on 
since  mid-May  and  usually  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  for  a  month.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  delay  in  getting  Southern 
grown  plants  this  season,  planting  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  retarded  but  growers  are 
still  endeavoring  to  complete  the  task 
by  mid-June.  The  seed  sown  direct  to 
fields  was  beginning  to  germinate  by 
June  1  under  conditions  satisfactory  for 
continued  progress. 

KENTUCKY  AND  TENNESSEE — Under  the 
influence  of  favorable  weather,  tomatoes 
were  growing  rapidly  and  a  few  early 
fields  were  ready  to  bloom. 

ARKANSAS  AND  MISSOURI — Rains  in  the 
Ozarks  delayed  planting  operations  but 
plants  in  the  early  fields  were  making 
satisfactory  headway. 

COLORADO,  UTAH — The  season  in  these 
States  is  about  10  days  late  but  condi¬ 
tions  for  setting  plants  in  the  fields  are 
satisfactory. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Canners  Not  Forcing  Market — Nearby  Buy¬ 
ing  and  Selling  the  Trucking  Answer — 
Spring  Spinach  Pack  Short — Fine  Quality  of 
New  Packed  Peas  —  Bean  Prices  —  Not 
Enough  Asparagus — Salmon  Pack  Reported 
As  Backward — Cuban  Pineapple  Uncertain 
As  to  Deliveries — Fruits  Quiet. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  June  12,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Spot  trading 
has  not  livened  up  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  extent  during  the  current 
week,  the  trade  is  still  sitting  back 
awaiting  more  new  pack  prices 
and  further  information  on  devel¬ 
opments  under  the  price  ceiling 
program.  Canners  are  not  endeav¬ 
oring  to  force  the  situation,  and 
price  changes  have  been  infre¬ 
quent.  Some  interest  is  shown  in 
the  progress  of  new  packs,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  respect  to  indicated 
curtailed  canning  operations  where 
ceiling  limitations  confronting  can¬ 


ners  prevent  them  from  operating 
when  markets  for  their  raw  mate¬ 
rials  reach  certain  stages. 

THE  OUTLOOK — A  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  now  enter  the  distributors’ 
forward  planning,  of  which  pos¬ 
sibly  sharp  curtailment  of  sales 
through  restrictions  in  operating 
territory  looms  foremost  at  this 
time.  If  ODT  does  not  change  its 
return  load  requirement  in  its  reg¬ 
ulation  of  private  carriers,  many 
jobbers  will  definitely  contract 
their  sales  territories,  and  hence 
will  have  to  revise  downward  their 
inventory  plans. 

TOMATOES — Spot  Southern  toma¬ 
toes  are  not  moving,  but  canners’ 
price  views  hold  unchanged  at  95- 
97  Vi  cents  on  standard  2s,  $1.25  on 
2V:>s  and  $4.75  on  10s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries,  prompt  shipment.  Lim¬ 
ited  quantities  of  extra  standard 
2s  at  $1.05  and  10s  at  $5.00  are 
reported,  also  f.  o.  b.  country  can¬ 
neries.  More  s.a.p.  inquiry  on  new 
pack  is  reported  in  the  South. 

SPINACH — The  pack  in  the  South 
is  about  over,  insofar  as  spring 
production  is  concerned,  and  the 
market  is  reported  well  sold  up  and 
due  to  the  58  per  cent  Government 
quota.  Canners  this  week  were  of¬ 
fering  in  a  limited  way  at  $1.00 
for  standard  2s,  $1.35  for  2V->s  and 
$4.80  for  10s,  with  fancy  at 
$1.05,  $1.45,  and  $5.25,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

BEANS — While  current  crop  re¬ 
ports  are  favorable,  canners  are 
not  free  sellers,  as  yet,  with  mosL 
business  specifying  prompt  o’ 
nearby  delivery.  Standard  cir 
green  beans  are  listed  at  $1.05  fo  ’ 
2s  and  $5.00  for  10s,  with  exti  ’ 
standards  at  $1.15  and  $5.50 
f.  o.  b.  Southern  canneries.  Thes  ‘ 
prices  are  under  sellers’  ceilings  i 
many  cases. 

PEAS — Southern  packers  are  rui 
ning  on  the  1942  Alaska  pea  pad 
and  early  production  is  reported  i 
be  showing  exceptionally  fine  qua 
ity.  Many  canners  are  devotin 
their  efforts  to  taking  care  of  thei 
Government  quotas,  and  busine.^ 
for  the  civilian  trade  is  slow  in  gel 
ting  under  way.  Buyers  here  ai 
talking  a  $1.10  market  for  stano 
ard  ungraded  Alaskas  and  $5.5^ 
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or  10s,  although  on  the  latter  it 
s  indicated  that  some  supplies  at 
>5.25  may  develop.  Packing  of 
weets  will  get  under  way  late  this 
nonth,  with  current  indications 
/ointing  to  a  heavy  pack.  Distrib- 
itors  are  placing  s.a.p.  orders  on 
-weets. 

MIXED  VEGETABLES — With  stand¬ 
ard  mixed  vegetables  out  of  the 
picture  for  the  duration,  and  only 
light  output  of  fancy  expected, 
buyers  are  showing  interest  in  re¬ 
maining  unsold  stocks  of  1941 
standards  held  by  packers.  All¬ 
fresh  was  reported  offered  this 
week  out  of  Baltimore  at  $1.02'/2 
for  2s,  with  standard  mixed  vege¬ 
tables  (with  soaked  peas)  listed  at 
75  cents  for  2s  and  $4.50  for  10s, 
f.  0.  b. 

ASPARAGUS  —  New  pack  aspara¬ 
gus  was  reported  offered  this  week 
for  prompt  shipment,  f.  o.  b.  Michi¬ 
gan  cannery,  on  the  basis  of 
$2.07 V->  for  2s  fancy  cuts  and  tips, 
all  green,  with  10s,  same  grade,  at 
$10.15.  Coast  reports  indicate  that 
the  California  asparagus  pack  may 
not  top  2,200,000  cases  this  year, 
with  much  of  the  production  going 
to  the  Government. 

SHRIMP — Although  canners  have 
brought  their  prices  down  to 
March  ceiling  levels,  most  distribu¬ 
tors  were  so  far  off  the  pace  in 
their  March  prices  that  they  can¬ 
not  restock  and  sell  within  their 
ceiling  limitations.  Offerings  are 
r*.  ported  this  week,  f.  o.  b.  cannery, 
0  the  basis  of  $2.40  for  jumbos, 
$J.80  for  large,  $2.20  for  medium, 
$  10  for  small,  and  $2.00  for 
b  >ken,  all  f.  o.  b.  Gulf  canneries. 

SALMON  —  Seattle  reports  indi- 
c  e  a  backward  pack  on  the  Co- 
b  ibia  River,  but  the  trade  at  the 
r  ment  has  little  more  than  an 
a  demic  interest  in  salmon  due  to 
t  ‘  fact  that  the  entire  1942  pack 
i  >eing  frozen  under  Government 


order.  While  limited  resale  offer¬ 
ings  of  reds  and  pinks  are  reported 
available,  trading  interest  has 
lagged. 

HERRING  —  With  several  staple 
canned  fish  items  under  Govern¬ 
ment  freeze,  Maine  canners  are 
packing  river-caught  herring  in  14 
ounce  tins,  with  offerings  reported 
at  $1.35  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
Traders  look  for  a  good  market  to 
develop  on  this  item. 

CUBAN  PINEAPPLE — Uncertainty 
regarding  the  availability  of  ship¬ 
ping,  as  well  as  high  prices,  is  lim¬ 
iting  trading  activity  in  new  pack 
Cuban  pineapple.  Offerings  are  re¬ 
ported,  ex  dock  New  York,  subject 
to  securing  steamer  space,  at  $2.10 
for  sliced  2s  in  syrup  or  crushed 
2s  in  syrup,  and  $9.00  for  fancy 
crushed  10s  in  juice. 

CANNED  CITRUS — With  the  free¬ 
ing  of  canned  citrus  from  the  price 
ceiling  order  the  market  has  taken 
on  a  better  tone.  Some  business  is 
reported  to  have  been  put  through 
on  juices  at  82)4  cents  for  unsweet¬ 
ened  2s  and  85  cents  for  sweetened, 
with  the  46-ounce  size  at  $1.90  and 
$1.95,  respectively.  On  fancy  seg¬ 
ments,  $1.15  is  bottom  for  2s,  while 
blended  juice  is  quoted  at  90  and 
92  >4  cents  for  2s  and  $2.05  and 
$2.10  for  46-ounce,  all  prices  f.  o.  b. 
Florida  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Little  trad¬ 
ing  interest  is  in  evidence,  and  the 
market  is  slow.  Current  offerings 
for  prompt  shipment  include  stand¬ 
ard  Bartlett  pears  at  $1.90  with 
No.  1  fruit  cocktail,  choice  quality, 
at  $1.30,  f.  0.  b.  coast.  California 
canners  are  hopeful  that  the  action 
by  OPA  in  freeing  canned  citrus* 
products  from  the  General  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  may  estab¬ 
lish  a  precedent  which  will  permit 
of  similar  action  in  the  case  of 
other  canned  fruit  products  where 
squeezes  develop. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

A  Pledge  —  The  NARCUS  Convention  — 
Canned  Foods  Prices  Steady — To  Buy  Or 
Not  To  Buy? — Pea  Canning  On — Tomato 
Crop  Planted — Prices  to  Be  Support  Basis — 
Bean  Prices  Rumored — Citrus  Market 
Active — Brokerage  Cost. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  June  12,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY! — To  pro¬ 
mote  national  unity  and  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  country’s 
war  effort,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  all  business  men  take  this 
pledge  or  its  equivalent : 

“As  a  business  man,  in  the 
total  defense  of  democracy,  I 
will  do  my  part  to  make  my 
business,  my  community,  my 
country  efficient  and  strong. 

“I  will  produce  or  sell  only 
honestly-labeled  goods. 

“I  will  strive  for  greater 
simplification  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  equitable  relation¬ 
ship  with  all  with  whom  I 
deal.” 

NARGUS — The  45th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United 
States,  was  most  successful.  The 
attendance  was  large,  estimated  at 
around  2,000.  One  of  the  innova¬ 
tions  of  this  year’s  meeting  was  the 
Coast-to-Coast  broadcast  on  Mon¬ 
day,  of  what  most  everyone  called 
the  Grocery  Quiz. 

In  the  hotel  lobby,  across  the 
tables,  and  in  the  rooms,  much  talk 
went  the  rounds  as  to  how  the 
chains  were  tipped  off  to  boost 
prices  last  March.  That  intrepid 
editor  of  the  trade  paper  published 
in  St.  Louis,  The  hiterstate  Mer¬ 
chant,  covered  this  matter  when  he 
recently  stated : 

“Reference  was  made  two  weeks 
ago  that  the  chains'  must  have  been 
tipped  off  that  the  price  ceiling 
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would  be  based  on  March  highest 
prices.  It  was  reported  during 
that  month  that  the  chains  were 
raising  their  prices  in  March. 
Later  information  was  received 
that  prices  were  reduced  in  April, 
which  created  another  puzzle.  With 
the  announcement  April  28  that 
the  Emergency  Food  Control  Act 
was  put  into  effect  and  that  the 
highest  prices  in  March  would  pre¬ 
vail,  threw  some  light  on  why  the 
chains  raised  prices  in  March  and 
dropped  them  again  in  April.  The 
March  prices  established  such  ceil¬ 
ing.  Even  chain  store  managers 
were  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
so  many  price  changes  occurred  in 
March  and  then  declined  after 
March  31.  The  ceiling  price  an¬ 
nouncement  now  seems  to  give  the 
answer.  But  where  did  the  leak 
come  from,  is  the  question  ?” 

And  it  was  the  question,  during 
the  convention. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  canned 
food  market  has  held  generally 
s’teady  for  the  past  week  or  more. 
No  particular  changes  in  jobbing 
lists  or  canner’s  quotations  have 
been  noted,  with  possibly  one  ex¬ 
ception  and  that  applies  to  citrus 
juices. 

There  is  a  general  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  vegetable  canners  to 
name  prices  on  1942  pack,  although 
most  of  them  you  talk  with  admit 
that  they  have  figured  their  ceiling 
prices  and  could  quote  if  they 
wanted  to. 

With  the  recent  Japanese  at¬ 
tacks  on  Dutch  Harbor,  the  war 
was  brought  right  home  as  several 
local  interests  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  territory  in  and  around 
Dutch  Harbor.  That  part  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  has  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  salmon  canneries. 

Among  the  distributors,  a  pro¬ 
nounced  feeling  is  noted  to  reduce 
inventories  to  the  lowest  possible 
working  point,  and  as  for  future 
needs,  to  gamble  a  bit  and  let  the 
situation  work  itself  out.  Of 
course,  the  buying  policy  of  many 
of  the  local  houses  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  individual  cases 
varying  from  hand-to-mouth  up¬ 
ward  to  comfortable  stocks. 

PEAS  —  Indiana  canners  have 
started  1942  operations  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  anything  but  fa¬ 


vorable.  Several  sections  of  the 
Hoosier  State  report,  the  crop,  due 
to  continued  dry  weather,  has  been 
hurt  from  25  to  50%.  Northern 
Illinois  and  central  and  southern 
Wisconsin  are  apparently  in  good 
shape. 

The  market  continues  sluggish 
with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
to  purchase  new  pack  peas  as  soon 
as  the  quality  is  established  and 
prices  are  named. 

TOMATOES  —  Indiana  canners 
have,  to  a  large  degree,  planted 
their  contracted  acreage.  Condi¬ 
tions  to  date  seem  favorable.  Ceil¬ 
ing  prices  have  been  figured  by 
many  and  these  range  from  92 
cents  to  97  cents  in  the  majority 
but  all  canners  apparently  are  go¬ 
ing  to  hold  to  the  supported  basis 
on  No.  2  tin  standards,  which 
means  95  cents  net  cash  or  97% 
cents  less  the  usual  label  allowance, 
etc. 

Spots  are  quiet  with  only  nom¬ 
inal  lots  available  at:  No.  2  tin 
standards  at  $1.20,  Indiana;  No. 
2Cj  tin  standards  at  $1.40,  Indiana. 

CORN — Some  few  resales  are  be¬ 
ing  recorded  and  which  feature  an 
otherwise  listless  market.  No.  2 
and  No.  10  tin  fancy  and  extra 
standard  whole  grain  yellow  corn 
is  unavailable.  Fancy  cream  style 
yellow  and  white  is  scarce.  A  few 
quotations  are : 

No.  2  tin  standard  C.  S.  white 
at  $1.00,  Illinois;  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  C.  S.  Co.  Gent.  $1.05,  In¬ 
diana;  No.  2  tin  fancy  C.  S.  Co. 
Gent.  $1.25,  Ohio. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Well 
founded  rumors  have  it  that  a 
prominent  Wisconsin  canner  has 
quoted  on  1942  packing,  fancy  and 
extra  standard  whole  and  cut  green 
beans.  Just  what  those  quotations 
are,  has  not  been  learned. 

No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans 
are  offered  at  99  cents  F.O.B.  the 
St.  Joseph  River  Valley.  The  odd 
price  of  99  cents  is  based  upon  the 
OPA  formula  of  sales  made  the 
first  sixty  days  of  last  packing 
season,  plus  8%,  and  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  raw  product. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — Since  the  OPA 
took  canned  citrus  fruits  and  juices 
from  the  general  price  ceiling  reg¬ 


ulation,  the  market  has  been  active 
and  has  developed  strength.  Wire 
advices  from  Florida  are  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  purchased  heavily  of 
everything  in  No.  404  tin  orange 
juice  as  well  as  blended  juice,  with 
some  grapefruit  juice.  Authorities 
maintain  that  within  30  to  60  days, 
Florida  will  be  cleaned  up  on  spot 
citrus  products.  Texas  is  offering 
sparingly  of  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit 
unsweetened  juice  at  $.75;  No.  404 
fancy  grapefruit  unsweetened  juice 
at  $1.75. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Cling 
peaches  on  the  Coast  are  well 
cleaned  up.  Only  a  few  No.  2V2 
choice  yellow  cling  are  available 
at  $2.15  and  those  are  resale  lots. 
No.  2%  standard  yellow  cling  are 
firm  at  $1.90.  It  is  said  these  spot 
prices  reflect  the  basis  at  which  the 
1942  pack  will  open. 

Royal  Anne  Cherries  will  soon 
be  ready  in  California,  followed 
closely  by  apricots.  The  trade  are 
anxiously  awaiting  some  word  as 
to  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
price  levels  on  these  two  fruit 
items. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER —  (See  previ¬ 
ous  issues) — “The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  directly  employed  sales¬ 
man  and  the  food  broker  becomes 
a  wide  difference  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  expense  of 
the  two  methods.  In  all  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  it  has  been  impressed  that 
the  food  broker  is  paid  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  sales  service  which  he 
renders  only  when  he  makes  a  sale, 
and  usually  after  the  delivery  has 
been  completed  and  the  goods  pai  1 
for.  Furthermore,  the  broker  n'- 
ceives  a  definitely  predetermine  ! 
and  agreed  to  per  cent,  commissio  1 
or  brokerage. 

Therefore,  the  principals  wl  ) 
sell  through  food  brokers  know  b  - 
fore  they  start  manufacturing  0  - 
erations,  exactly  what  per  cent  *  ? 
their  gross  revenue  shall  1 3 
charged  to  personal  contact  sellii  ; 
account,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  son  3 
items,  how  many  cents  per  case  <  ’ 
bag. 

For  example,  if  the  commissic  1 
is  2%Vc  the  manufacturer  kno\  ? 
that  out  of  each  $1,000  he  receive  , 
only  and  exactly  $25.00  shall  1  3 
charged  off  to  brokerage  sellir  r 
expense.”  (To  be  continued.) 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

\ll  Attention  on  New  Packs — The  Peach 
Jrap  Situation — Growers  Want  High  Prices 
-Asparagus  Pack  Short  of  Last  Year — 
alian  Style  Tomatoes  Wanted — Salmon 
lleaned  Up — Record  Fish  Packs  All  Sold. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francir.co,  June  12,  1942. 

NEW  SEASON — Now  that  the  1941 
packs  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish 
have  been  largely  moved,  along 
with  any  carryovers  that  had  ac¬ 
cumulated,  canners  are  giving  al¬ 
most  their  undivided  attention  to 
preparations  for  the  new  packing 
season  now  at  hand.  Numerous 
conferences  with  growers  and 
labor  groups  are  being  held  in  an 
effort  to  iron  out  difficulties  over 
prices  to  be  paid  for  canning 
stocks  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor.  In  the  asparagus  industry, 
the  pack  is  proving  smaller  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  suitable  field 
labor.  Packs  of  many  other  prod¬ 
ucts  will  undoubtedly  be  affected 
by  the  labor  shortage.  A  campaign 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  city  dwellers 
and  school  children  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  older  is  in  full  swing,  but 
it  is  realized  that  this  cannot  meet 
the  demand  in  full. 

PEACHES — The  annual  field  sur¬ 
vey  of  canning  cling  peaches  made 
by  a  joint  committee  of  growers 
and  canners  has  been  completed 
a'  1  results  released  by  the  Can¬ 
ning  Peach  Advisory  Board.  This 
piuces  the  California  crop  at  416,- 
9^  •)  tons,  the  tonnage  including  No. 
1  No.  2s  and  culls.  Late  Mid- 
si  nmers  account  for  171,580  tons, 
f  'iy  Midsummers  154,032,  Phil- 
li  84,522,  Tuscans  3,846  and  mis- 
c  aneous  2,920.  The  section  of  the 
?  te  often  referred  to  as  Southern 
C  ifornia,  accounts  for  6,360  tons 
0  :he  total.  The  probable  tonnage 
0  No.  1  fruit  is  placed  at  around 
3  000  tons.  Last  year  the  paid-in 

t’  lage  amounted  to  312,405  tons 
a  the  total  estimate  of  the 
g  wer-canner  committee  was  305,- 
0  gross  tons,  with  that  of  the 
S  te  recorded  at  327,000  tons.  A 
f  crop  exists  and  the  problem  is 
n  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
ii  '  cans  and  glass. 


CROP  PRICES  UNDECIDED — Talks 
have  been  launched  between  grower 
groups  and  canners  as  to  the  prices 
to  be  paid  for  canning  stocks,  but 
nothing  definite  has  been  decided 
upon.  Peach  growers  are  suggest¬ 
ing  a  price  of  $60  a  ton  for  No.  1 
clings,  the  highest  price  in  many 
years,  the  apricot  growers  are  also 
asking  for  a  substantial  increase. 
The  canner  is  the  only  possible 
source  of  outlet  for  the  cling  peach 
grower,  but  apricot  growers  may 
dry  their  fruit  and  more  may  do 
this  than  usual. 

ASPARAGUS — The  asparagus 
packing  season  is  within  three 
weeks  of  its  close  and  indications 
seem  to  point  to  a  pack  of  about 
2,150,000  cases.  More  could  have 
been  packed  had  suitable  field  labor 
been  available  in  force.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  plan  to  take  about 
650,000  cases,  it  is  indicated,  leav¬ 
ing  around  1,500,000  cases  for  our 
domestic  trade  and  such  export 
trade  as  is  left.  The  large  packing 
interests  have  not  brought  out 
prices  on  new  pack,  delaying  such 
action  until  they  feel  that  they  are 
on  safe  ground  in  so  doing.  Most  of 
those  who  came  out  with  prices 
earlier  in  the  season  have  with¬ 
drawn  these. 

TOMATOES — Some  tomato  pack¬ 
ers,  particularly  those  specializing 
in  tomato  paste,  are  commencing 
to  solicit  business  on  future  pack 
on  a  tentative  price  basis,  but  it 
cannot  be  learned  that  any  sales 
have  been  made.  Inquiries  are  com¬ 
ing  in  from  many  quarters  for 
Italian  type  tomatoes  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  that  business  on  these  will 
open  earlier  than  on  regular  toma¬ 
toes,  in  which  the  Government  is 
more  directly  interested.  Last  year 
the  pack  of  Italian  tomatoes 
amounted  to  2,002,499  cases,  as 
against  1,171,257  cases  in  1940, 
and  202,882  cases  in  1937,  when 
the  output  began  to  reach  sizeable 
proportions.  Much  of  this  showing 
is  due,  of  course,  to  the  cutting  off 
of  imports. 

PIMIENTOS — This  market  is  get¬ 
ting  very  short  on  canned  pimi- 
entos  and  canned  chili  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  that  grocery  shelves  will 
be  cleaned  out  long  before  new 
pack  is  available.  Last  year’s  pimi- 
ento  pack  was  a  light  one  in  both 


California  and  Georgia  and  many 
California  packers  were  unable  to 
make  even  a  25  per  cent  delivery. 
Pack  figures  seem  unavailable,  but 
semi-official  estimates  place  it  at  a 
little  more  than  90,000  cases,  fig¬ 
ured  on  a  48  four-ounce  can  basis. 
The  production  of  chili  peppers  for 
canning  was  the  largest  in  several 
years,  however,  amounting  to 
about  1,840  tons. 

SALMON — The  manner  in  which 
stocks  of  canned  salmon  have 
melted  away  is  indicated  by  the 
report  of  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries  that  unsold  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  May  amounted 
to  but  23,500  cases.  At  the  first  of 
that  month  there  were  37,066 
cases  unsold.  On  June  1,  1941, 
there  were  135,865  cases  unsold 
and  two  years  ago  stocks  were 
1,120,878  cases.  Canners  of  salmon, 
sardines  and  mackerel  have  been 
ordered  to  set  aside  their  entire 
packs  to  insure  ample  supplies  for 
the  armed  forces  and  lend-lease  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Government  buying  will 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  pack¬ 
ing  season,  permitting  buying  for 
civilian  needs  at  the  same  time. 
Last  year’s  pack  of  salmon  was  in 
excess  of  10,000,000  cases,  but  it  is 
not  believed  that  this  year’s  output 
will  be  much  more  than  half  as 
large.  The  1941  sardine  pack  in 
California  was  the  largest  ever 
made,  zooming  up  to  5,370,110 
cases,  or  more  than  2,000,000  cases 
ahead  of  the  previous  record. 
Despite  this  showing,  there  is 
scarcely  a  case  unsold  in  the  hands 
of  canners.  The  coast  mackerel 
pack  for  1941  amounted  to  985,175 
cases,  or  about  an  average  one  for 
the  past  ten  years.  It,  too,  has  been 
moved.  The  1941  pack  of  tuna  at 
2,384,169  cases,  was  the  smallest 
since  1934.  This  year’s  pack  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  much  below  this  figure, 
since  a  considerable  part  of  the 
fleet  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxilary  and  other 
branches  of  the  armed  service. 

B.  M.  EASTMAN 

Brice  M.  Eastman,  associated  with  the 
California  Packing  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
suburban  Piedmont  May  30.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Grace  D.  East¬ 
man;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Muriel  Eastman 
Martin,  and  a  brother,  Ermon  D. 
Eastman, 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Normal  Season  on  Shellfish — The  Stocks 
and  Holdings — Closed  Season  on  Shrimp— 
Likewise  on  Oysters. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  12,  1942. 

SHELL  FISH — Production  of 
shrimp  decreased  in  this  section 
the  past  week  and  the  production 
of  crabs  and  oysters  did  not  change 
much  from  the  previous  week. 

Shrimp  sizes  landed  during  the 
week  were  generally  as  follows : 

New  Orleans  area :  Jumbo,  large, 
medium  and  small. 

Houma  area :  Large,  medium 
and  small. 

Morgan  City:  Jumbo. 

Biloxi:  Large. 

Galve.ston:  Jumbo,  large  and 
medium. 

During  the  week,  four  cars  of 
frozen  shrimp  were  reported 
shipped  from  Texas  and  one  from 
Louisiana.  Of  these,  one  was  con¬ 
signed  to  Illinois,  one  to  Indiana, 
two  to  Missouri  and  one  to 
Nebraska. 

During  the  weeks  listed  below, 
cold  storage  holdings  of  shrimp  in¬ 
creased  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Gulf  States,  while  decreased  in  all 
other  areas.  The  holdings  were  less 
than  they  were  four  weeks  ago  in 
all  areas  except  Gulf  States,  and 
all  holdings  were  larger  than  they 
were  one  year  ago. 


Date 

Holdings 

Chantied 

from 

prev.  week 

Boston  . 

6/3 

174,000 

15Vf  Deer. 

Chicago  . 

6/4 

530,297 

4Vr  Incr. 

New  York . 

6/4 

416,177 

1%  Incr. 

N.  J.  Coast... 

5/28 

259,342 

1%  Deer. 

S.  A.  States. 

5/28 

106,698 

Deer. 

Gulf  States... 

,  6/3 

1,695,825 

1%  Incr. 

There  were  8,384  standard  cases 
of  shrimp  canned  during  the  week 
by  the  plants  that  are  under  the 
Seafood  Inspection  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  brought  up  the  total 
for  this  season  to  810,596  standard 
cases. 

In  Chicago,  receipts  of  shrimp 
consisted  of  115,475  pounds  fresh 
from  Louisiana,  and  44,155  pounds 
fresh  from  Texas. 


Louisiana  and  Texas  shrimp  sold 
on  the  wholesale  market  (25  and 
under)  24-25. 

In  New  York,  receipts  of  shrimp 
from  the  Gulf  States  on  the  salt¬ 
water  market  during  the  week 
ending  Friday  at  8:00  A.  M.  con¬ 
sisted  of  57,200  pounds  fresh  from 
Louisiana.  During  the  week,  Loui¬ 
siana  shrimp  sold  as  follows : 
(22-25)  23-28  (26)  25. 

SHRIMP  CLOSED  SEASON  —  The 
Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Conservation  has  advised  that  the 
shrimp  season  will  be  closed  in 
Louisiana,  in  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  waters  of  the  State,  from  June 
10  to  August  10,  inclusive.  Fisher¬ 
men  are  permitted  to  trawl  or  seine 
for  shrimp  to  be  used  for  bait,  for 
home  consumption,  or  for  local 
markets  in  outside  waters  and  for 
bait  only  in  inside  waters. 

Dealers  are  allowed  five  days  to 
dispose  of  shrimp  taken  during  the 
legal  season. 

OYSTER  SEASON  CLOSED  —  The 
oyster  season  closed  on  May  1  and 
no  oysters  are  allowed  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  State  reefs  until 
September,  hence  oysters  pro¬ 
duced  now  are  taken  from  private¬ 
ly  owned  reefs.  No  canning  of 
oysters  is  taking  place  and  as  the 
closed  season  on  shrimp  has  gone 
into  effect,  canning  activities  in 
the  seafood  canning  communities 
will  be  pretty  much  limited  to  the 
packing  of  crab  meat,  both  fresh 
cooked  and  processed. 

CAS  RATION  FOR  TRUCKS 

OPA,  Jiuic  7,  liHJ 

Regulations  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  will  control  the  amount 
of  rations  to  be  issued  trucks,  busses 
and  Government  operated  cars  under  the 
new  coupon  plan  for  gasoline  rationing 
which  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
will  put  into  effect  on  the  East  Coast 
next  month. 

The  rationing  plan,  itself,  will  not  re¬ 
strict  operations  of  these  vehicles,  OPA 
announced  today.  But  they  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  more  gasoline  than  will  be  required 
for  carrying  out  the  operations  permitted 
by  ODT. 

Trucks,  busses  and  certain  passenger 
car  types  operated  for  commercial  or 
Governmental  purposes,  will  apply  for 
“S”  coupon  books.  These  applications 
will  be  filed  with  a  local  rationing  board, 
or,  if  the  vehicle  is  operated  under  an 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  license 
at  a  local  office  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation. 

The  applications  will  require  specific 
information  on  mileage  requirements  for 
a  period  of  three  months.  All  claims  for 
mileage  set  out  in  this  application  must 
be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  ODT 
regulations. 

OPA  pointed  out  that  all  users  of  gaso¬ 
line  in  the  “S”  category  are  required  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  to 
maintain  adequate  records  of  mileage  and 
gallonage. 

Each  “S”  book  will  contain  enough 
coupons  for  three  months.  The  appli¬ 
cant  may  apply  for  another  “S”  book  at 
any  time  after  the  three  months’  period 
is  over.  But  during  that  period  he  can¬ 
not  get  more  rations  except  in  case  of 
unforeseen  emergency. 

The  “S”  category,  OPA  explained,  will 
include  the  following  types  of  passenger 
cars:  (1)  taxis,  jitneys  and  cars  for 
hire;  (2)  cars  owned  by  Federal,  State, 
local  or  foreign  governments;  (3)  cars 
held  by  dealers  for  resale. 


SEEK  TRUCK  ORDER  CHANCE 

Members  of  the  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  meeting 
in  Chicago  last  week,  petitioned  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  to  af¬ 
ford  food  wholesalers  relief  from  the 
back-haul  provision  of  ODT  Order  No. 
5,  now  suspended  until  July  1,  by  remov¬ 
ing  such  requirement  in  the  case  of  pri¬ 
vate  or  contract  trucks  operated  by 
wholesale  grocers. 

Operation  of  the  return  load  provision 
will  prove  both  impractical  and  physi¬ 
cally  impossible,  and  will  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  much  rural  territory  by 
food  distributors,  it  was  pointed  out. 
Contract  and  common  carriers  are  not 
able  to  assume  the  distributing  function 
now  performed  by  wholesale  grocers,  it 
w'as  contended,  and  even  if  such  a  move 
were  possible  cost  increases  of  100  to  200 
per  cent  which  such  a  delivery  syste’i 
would  involve  could  not  be  absorbed  b 
the  food  distributing  trades. 

Unless  special  consideration  is  granti  ’ 
food  wholesalers  through  elimination  i  ' 
the  back  haul  provision  from  the  trui  . 
conservation  order,  it  was  indicate  , 
wholesale  grocers  will  be  compelled  ’  > 
effect  a  serious  and  far-reaching  curta. 
nient  of  operations  in  rural  areas,  lea 
ing  to  marked  disruption  in  the  norm 
movement  of  foods  to  the  retail  store  ai 
the  consumer. 

Approximately  125  wholesale  groce 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  attends 
the  Chicago  meeting,  which  was  desi 
nated  as  a  “War  Council.”  A  feature  i 
the  gathering  was  an  informal  swappiii 
of  experiences  by  executives  in  the  whol 
sale  grocery  field  in  an  effort  to  deveU 
a  broad  program  for  coping  with  tr 
numerous  changes  which  wartime  oper; 
tions  have  brought  up  to  the  food  fiel 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

RANGE  DURING  MARCH  1942 

The  prices  quoted  are  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  prices 
)!■  spot  goods  F.O.B.  factory  at  which  some  business  was 
:  sported  to  have  been  done  during  March  1942  and  represent 
I  S  nearly  the  average  market  in  the  respective  sections  as  was 
j  issible  to  determine.  These  prices  are  taken  from  the  price 
;  age  of  each  weekly  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  during  the 
r  onth  of  March  and  are  published  here  for  the  record  and  for 
whatever  information  they  may  he.  “Eastern”;  Quotations  for 
tiie  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River;  “Central”:  States 
West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain  States;  “West  Coast”: 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES—Continoed 


Eastern  Central 


PUMPKIN 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

No.  2%  . . 

.95 

1.02% 

1.00 

No.  10  . . 

3.00 

3.50 

2.75 

3.25 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.85 

.95 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

No.  10  . . . 

3.15 

3.75 

Withdrawn 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

No.  2%  . . . 

1.60 

1.80 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

5.90 

4.75 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

Triple  No.  2.................................. 

1.20 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

I’:'ncy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fre.sh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2M»  . 

No.  10  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2*^  . 

No.  10  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

ShoestrinK,  No.  2 . 

CARROTS 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Low  Hisjh  Low  Hiirh 


1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

1.40 

1.50 

Out 

Out 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

1.25 

Out 

Out 

5.75 

Out 

Out 

.85 

1.17% 

Out 

Out 

4.00 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

1.80 

2.25 

1.15 

1.30 

1.15 

6.50 

5.75 

.95 

Out 

Out 

4.75 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.85 

.92' 

.92'.'. 

2.00 

Out 

Out 

1.45 

1.75 

Out 

Out 

4.50 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

.(O 

.90 

.85 

.95 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

3.65 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

.80 

1.10 

.85 

1.10 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

4.00 

4.75 

Out 

Out 

.75 

.87% 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

Out 

Out 

.85 

Out 

Out 

.80  .90  .75  . 

3.65  3.75  Out  Out 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


.85  .97 

1.10  . 


1.20 


SWEET  POTATOES 
Key.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack..., 

No.  2%  . . . . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac......... 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack. 
No.  2%  . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy.  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 
No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.)..... 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


1.15 

1.40 

1.35 

4.75 


1.50 


1.75 

1.25 

5.50 


.75 

1.05 

1.40 

5.00 


.60 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.75 

3.50 


1.20 


1.50 


5.50 


2.00 


2.00 

1.35 


.80 

1.15 

1.50 

5.25 


.95 

1.85 

4.00 


.85 

1.25 

4.25 


1.25 


Out 

Out 


Out 

1.15 

1.50 

Out 


.80 

1.10 

3.50 


Out 

Out 


Out 

1.25 

1.60 

Out 


.82'  '.  . 

1.75  . 

3.50  3.75 


Canned  Fruits 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std  No.  2 . 85  . 

Fancy  No.  2 .  1.15  1.20 


APPLES 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  5.00 

I.IO  i"25  No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  6.00 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Kv  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

While,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

-No.  10  . 

I  ..  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Sh'  !>cg.  Fancy.  No.  10. 

}  -  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

I.  No.  2 . 


1.25 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

6..50 

7.35 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

(>.25 

Out 

Out 

1.(15 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

5.75 

Out 

Out 

6.75 

7.25 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

1.20 

Out 

Out 

6.90 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

1.12i(. 

Out 

Out 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.75 

No.  2  Std . 85  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%  Fancy . 

No.  2V.>,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10.  Std . 


C(i  N — Creamstyle 


Yc 

•w.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  6.25 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

!.  No.  2 . 

. 96 

W 

e.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

7o.  10  . 

.  5.90 

6.10 

1.  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.02'/. 

Out 

Out 

■Jo.  10  . 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 .  1.75 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.75 


1.60  1.70 

8.50  9.00 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

No.  2  .  1.05  1.15  . 

No.  5  .  2.77%  3.00  . 


H-  INY 

St  Split.  No.  2'A-. 
10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


No. 

2  . 

. 72Vj 

.87'/. 

.67  Vi 

.75 

No. 

3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

1.85 

1.55 

1.75 

No. 

10 . 

.  3.25 

4.10 

3.10 

3.50 

.M 

ED  VEGETABLES 

Ft 

No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.15 

10  . 

.  4..'.0 

5.00 

St 

No.  2 . 

.80 

10  . 

.  3.75 

3.90 

PI 

N, 

Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.  1.45 

Out 

Out 

N. 

Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.  1.20 

Out 

N. 

Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.  1.15 

Out 

Out 

Ni 

0  std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

Out 

Out 

N< 

0  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

.  6..50 

Out 

Out 

N. 

'(  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.  6.00 

6.25 

Out 

Out 

N’ 

Ungraded . 

.  1.07 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

S( 

d,  2s  . 

Out 

Out 

lil. 

eye,  2s,  Soaked . 

. 80 

.85 

Out 

Out 

PEACHES 
Y.  C.  Fey.,  No.  2V2 
Choice,  No.  2 '/(■.. 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10 

PEARS 


Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.35 

St.,  No.  2% .  2.15 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

.80  . 

.921/0  . 

3.10  . 


.70  .75 

.95  1.10 


1.00  1.20 

1.30  1.45 

4.25  4.75 


1.25 


With  puree 

.821/ . 

1.00  1.05 

1.25  1.30 

4.75  . 


.60  .621/0 


.85  .87% 


3.50 


6.25 

5.50 


1.00 

4.75 


2.10  2.35 

1.95  2.05 

1.70  1.75 

6.75  7.00 

5.75  6.00 


2.20 

2.40 

2.05 

2.15 

1.90 

7.30 

7.50 

6.50 

6.50 

2.40 

2.65 

2.15 

2.35 

1.90 

2.00 

8.00 

8.75 

7.25 

7.75 

6.30 

6.50 

5.25 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Several  million  Tomato  Plants,  grown  from  cer¬ 
tified  seeds;  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  varieties,  at  $1.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  f.  o.  b.  Michipongo,  Va.  Moss  wrapped  and  packed  in  5/8 
baskets.  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Michipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  —  Certified  Vegetable  Plants;  Marglobe  and 
Rutgers  Tomato  Plants;  “Famous”  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico  Potato 
Plants.  Can  supply  large  quantities  mossed  packed.  Phone 
Bethel  105,  Carolina  Plant  Farms,  Bethel,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE — Quantity  home  grown  transplanted  disease  free 
Rutgers  Tomato  Plants.  Bargain  for  quick  sale.  The  C.  H. 
Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  high-speed,  six  knives.  Peach  Slicer,  used 
one  season.  One  Bronze  Metal  Kern  Pulp  Finisher,  used  one 
season.  The  Sumter  Packing  Corp.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Standard-Knapp  Labeling  Machine,  for  No.  2 
cans,  non-adjustable.  Priced  to  sell.  Martin  H.  Cope,  Rheems,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 400  feet  4  inch  Pipe  at  Hillsboro,  Md.  Hillsboro- 
Queen  Anne  Cooperative  Coi’p.,  23  W.  21st  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Henderson  Bush  Lima  Bean  Seed,  1941  crop, 
high  germination;  Asgrow  and  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Seed;  11  bushels  New  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed.  The  Torsch 
Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 500  lbs.  logent  No.  27  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Corn, 
located  Baltimore.  Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Cooperative  Corp., 
23  W.  21st  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Canning  Supervisor.  Chicago  packer  has  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  man,  35-40  years  old,  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  preparation  of  the  general  line  of  canned  meat 
products.  This  opportunity  offers  a  real  and  permanent  future 
with  a  large  well-established  organization.  Proven  experience 
in  canning  operations  and  supervision  necessary  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Submit  detailed  statement  of  your  personal  background, 
education,  and  experience  in  first  letter.  All  replies  will  be 
handled  in  strict  confidence.  Adv.  2634,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Wonder  Continuous  Cooker  No.  2  can  size, 
good  condition;  1  Robins  Steam  Hoist,  good  condition;  2  Climax 
Automatic  Scales.  Reason  for  selling  have  no  further  use  for 
above.  Priced  to  sell.  Adv.  2632,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Large  Buck,  1  Medium  C/R  Snippers;  2 
Double,  1  Single  No.  4  C/R  Pregraders;  number  of  100,  175, 
250  gallon  capacity  S/J  Copper  Kettles;  B/C  gallon  Corn 
Filler;  Robins  Slop  Pump;  Electric  Motoi’s  3  to  25  HP;  2  1,000 
gallon  Stave  Pulp  Tanks  with  3  inch  Coils  and  Traps.  Adv. 
2633,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 5  sets  3"  slightly  used  Kook  More  Koils,  60" 
and  42"  center  diameter.  2  500-gallon  copper  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettles,  85  and  140  lbs.  pressure.  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  good  used  Tomato  Peeling  Table  which  will 
accommodate  25  to  30  women.  Must  be  in  A-1  condition.  Adv. 
2635,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  All  outdoor  grown  here  at 
Franklin,  Virginia.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Marion 
Market,  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant),  Ballhead.  Tomato: 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale  and  Master  Marglobe,  all  from 
certified  (treated)  seeds.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Portorico,  Nancy 
Halls,  and  Cuban  Yams.  We  grow  our  plants  in  rows  and 
cultivate  them  and  grade  them  before  packing,  throwing  out 
t'.i?  culls.  Packed  in  light  crates  or  baskets,  in  live  spagnum 
moss.  Wire,  write  or  phone  for  prices  f.  o.  b. — here  or  delivered 
by  truck.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 
are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 

20  S  Gay  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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2 lie  udwnAend 

BEAN  CUTTER 

CUTS  TOUGH  5TEIN&  | 
BEANS  SQUABELY  AND  J 
COAAPLETELY  THEOUGH/  | 

AVAILABLE  m 'three  J 
DIEFEBENT  SIZES  •  if 
BELT  OB  MOTOR  DEIVEN  If 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


A  class  in  English  was  given  the  task  writing  four  lines  of 
ciiamatic  poetry.  One  boy  wrote: 

“A  boy  was  walking  down  the  track, 

The  train  was  coming  fast. 

The  boy  stepped  off  the  railroad  track 
To  let  the  train  go  past.” 

The  effort  was  returned  with  the  comment  that  there  was 
no  drama;  it  was  too  commonplace.  After  long  concentration 
our  author  submitted  the  following: 

“A  boy  was  walking  down  the  track, 

The  train  was  coming  fast. 

The  train  jumped  off  the  railroad  track 
To  let  the  boy  go  past.” 


ONE  CRYING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
‘Our  economics  prof  talks  to  himself.  Does  yours?” 
‘Yes,  but  he  doesn’t  realize  it — he  thinks  we’re  listening. 


The  canner  using  Hex-Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

Ask  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


THE  ETERNAL  TRIANGLE 

Teacher  (in  grammar  class)  :  Willie,  please  tell  me  what  it 
is  when  I  say,  ‘‘I  love,  you  love,  he  loves.” 

Willie:  That’s  one  of  them  triangles  where  somebody  gets  shot. 


Pat  Murphy  was  taking  his  first  flight  in  an  airplane.  The 
pilot  was  taking  him  over  New  York  City.  When  they  were 
up  about  3,000  feet,  the  plane  suddenly  went  into  a  nose-dive. 

‘‘Ha!  Ha!”  laughed  the  pilot,  shouting  to  Pat.  “Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  people  down  there  thought  we  were  falling.” 

“Begorra,”  admitted  Pat,  “and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people 
up  here  thought  so,  too.” 


Assists  have  an  important  part  in  winning 
ball  games.  They  cut  down  scoring  possi¬ 
bilities.  They  are  an  excellent  indication  of 
effective  team  work  in  the  infield.  The  ef¬ 
fective  work  of  the  Langsenkamp  Strainer  is 
something  like  assists  in  a  baseball  game. 
This  strainer  backs  up  and  makes  good  the 
work  that  has  gone  before — it  assures  a  bet¬ 
ter  score.  By  removing  broken  seed,  fibre 
and  other  objectionable  material  from  juice 
or  pulp  that  would  cause  an  otherwise  first 
quality  product  to  be  given  a  low  grade,  the 
Langsenlcamp  Strainer  gives  an  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  itself  in  the  final  score.  It  requires 
little  attention,  is  dependable  and  will  give 
service  indefinitely  without  repairs. 


Doctor:  You  are  undernourished.  You  should  eat  more 
substantial  food. 

Patient:  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  grocer’s  confidence 
is  weak. 


KNEW  ITS  LANGUAGE 

A  certain  famous  motor  car  manufacturer  advertised  that 
he  had  put  a  car  together  in  seven  minutes.  The  next  evening 
he  was  called  on  the  phone  at  dinner  time  and  asked  if  it 
wt  e  so. 

Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “Why?” 

Oh,  nothing.  But  I  believe  I’ve  got  the  car.” 


ustomer:  Two  eggs  poached  medium  soft,  buttered  toast 
too  hard,  coffee  not  too  much  cream  in  it. 
aiter:  Yes,  sir.  Would  you  like  any  special  design  on 
dishes? 


SEEING  THINGS 
‘ad,  what  is  an  actor?” 

n  actor?  My  son,  an  actor  is  a  man  who  can  walk  to 
ide  of  a  stage,  peer  into  the  wings  filled  with  theatrical 
>,  dirt  and  dust,  other  actors,  stage-hands,  old  clothes,  and 
claptrap,  and  say:  ‘What  a  lovely  view  there  is  from 
window!’  ” 


FROM  BOSTON 
affic  Cop:  What’s  your  name? 
uck  Driver:  It’s  on  the  side  of  me  wagon, 
p  (trying  to  read  name) :  It’s  obliterated, 
iver:  Yer  a  liar.  It’s  O’Brien. 
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CORRUGATED 

B  0 : 

•  SOLID  FIBRE 

X  E  S 

Phone : 

Curtis  0270 

THE  EASTERN 

BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  P.  O. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  ths 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  lor  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 


■iSS' 


^  The  only  Universal  Blancher  made 
which  drains  oil  the  bottom  and  skims 
the  scum  oil  the  blanching  water 
AUTOMATICALLY,  while  operating. 
Temperature  controls  are  at  the  inlet 
end.  and  heat  the  water  immediately 
upon  entering.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENl 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Ckjrp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  S  Doeller  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 

Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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^’ill  take  from  No.  1  to  No.  3  cans  with¬ 
out  change:  also  handles  No.  10  cans. 

No  spill,  no  damage  to  cans,  no  waste  of 
raw  stock,  small  floor  space,  large)  capa¬ 
city.  Manufactured  Bv 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

B  A  L  Tl  M  O  R  E,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 

wMmm 


Tomato  Baskets 

Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON.  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BMDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


n  ■  ^ 

Doniiif  Co., 


J^ALT/MORE', 

MD. 


FIRE  DEFENSE 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Conners  Exchange  Subscribers 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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